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SALUTATORY. 


FELLOW TEAOHERS:—Onmr little 
Journal is like a stage coach upon a long 
and stony road. Its arrival in safety at 
its stopping place depends upon the road, 
the horses, the driver and the passengers. 
The road we travel is a rough one, the 
horses, typical of the energies and fervent 
desires that impel us, are as fresh as 
when first harnessed, and altho’ poorly 
fed, while in the traces are strong and 
vigorous. The driver, a youthful whip, 
—unused, it is true, to its responsibilities 


- and dangers, has seen driving done— 
‘knows his horses—carries a draft of the 


road in his pocket, and trusts to Provi- 
Our coach bears a precious bur- 
den to the far off villages along the road. 
How many hearts will be gladdened at the 
arrival of our:passengers—each one con- 
veying from adistant spot, words of cheer 
to those he meets, and receiving in re- 
turn the thanks of grateful hearts.— 
Every trip of our little conveyance is a 
repetition of the first—the passengers 
are safely deposited at their roadside 
stations and the driver makes prepara- 
tion for his next day’s journey. 

Fellow Teachers, ours is an arduous 
duty, but with your assistance the Jabor 
may be lightened and the benefits of 
that labor increased. There is still 


room for improvement in Educational 
Journalism—there is room still for im- 
proveinent in systems of education. 
Weenter upon our duties with a firm re- 
solve to open the way to improvement 
—to awaken if we can in the educa 
tional world, the spirit of investigation 
into the causes of the failure and suc 
cess of school systems, and a spirit of 
determination to sow the seeds of in- 
struction broadcast over our land. We 
call upon you to take passage in our 
coach, to bear with you tidings of pro- 
gress to those who need it, and we call 
upon you who dwell by.the roadside to 
receive our travelers kindly, to weleome 
them as brethren, and to plant the seed 
they bring you, that a glorious crop of 
good fruit may crown your labors. 
Kind public, you do not look as you 
ought, upon the trials, the labors, the em- 
barrassments of those who teach your chil- 
dren. If you did, then would you know 
that they need encouragement and sym- 
pathy. If time permitted, we would 
spread the teacher’s life before you as 
we see it—to enlist all that is noble and 
generous in your nature to lighten his 
labors and requite him for the invalua- 
ble services he is rendering to you 
and yours. Not one faithful teacher 
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is receiving a compensation for his toil 
—yet without despairing,-he labors on, 
—hoping that a time may come when 
the laborer will be considered “worthy 
of hishire.” He is performing a work 
which is making us what we are as a 
nation, but how poorly is he remunera- 


_ ted! Kind public! take the Almighty 


Dollar from before your eyes, and open 
them to-asense of the penny-wise and 
pound-foolish course you are pursuing 
toward those to whom you entrust the 
destinies of your Country. Your chil- 
dren are to be the future law-givers of 
your state—exercise a more careful su- 
pervision over those who teach them. 
The ‘conscientious teacher will welcome 
the hour when his labor is considered 
worthy of the notice of his patrons, and 
the unworthy man will half affrighted 
betake himself to a region where brain 
8 less valued, than skill in the use of 
thespade. Your children will improve, 
and your legislative halls, instead of re- 
sounding with the Billingsgate of illite- 
rate, unrefined men, will be the theatre 
of noble actions, and the source of wise 
and patriotic laws. Then and not till 


then, can we claim to be a free and en- - 


lightened people. Not atleast until we 
can think and act for ourselves, and re- 
fuse manfully to be led by the few po- 
litical demagogues who curse our land 
with their presence and example—met- 
amorphosing wrong into right, and. hold- 
infg virtue up to be scorned as the luna- 


_ tie’s peculiar characteristic. 


We call upon you then to assist us in 
our work, engaging faithfully to live up 
to our promises let come what will. 

Teachers—we desire to set you to stu- 
dying, in order that you may occupy the 
station of educated menand women. We 
wish to drive from the field those who will 


not, as well as those who can not learn 
g 


to teach, and who are consequently clog- 
ging the wheels of progress and bringing 
disgrace upon a noble profession. We 
wish to introduce and encourage young 
teachers who wil/ labor and are laboring 
in the cause with conscientious earnest- 
ness—and we wish also to assist those 
teachers in bringing the public to a 
knowledge of the value of their services, 
and to a sense of the injustice of with- 
holding from the faithful laborer that 
pecuniary recompense to which he is 
honestly entitled. We wish also to con- 
vince our brethren of the “rod and 
ferule,” that many faults lie at their 
door, which they too often drop on the 
threshold of the people, and which must 
be swept away with their own brooms. 
We wish to point out these faults in 
plain terms, and to do our share of the 
work of curingthem. We will “render 
unto Cesar the things that are Ceesar’s,” 
whether his acts be wise or otherwise. 
We will do battle for the cause, oppose 
all innovations not calculated to improve 
it; encourage every movement made in 
the right direction, and in short, perform 
all that may be reasonably expected 
from one whose highest aim is “to do 
the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber.” 

It isour objectto make this “Journal” 
“The Teacher’s Aid” in every respect. 
We shall aid the upright, conscientious 
teacher, by assisting in the extermination 
of that tribe of anomalies who are usu- 
ally classed by our county Superinten- 
dents among those “whose services had 
better Ze dispensed with.” We shall 
aid him by supplying him with the 
every-day teaching-methods used by 
those who do not believe in retrograd- 
ing. We shall aid him by devoting a 
few columns, monthly, to fair and impar- 
tial criticisms upon such text-books as 
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are used in our schools, and shall do all 
in our power to assist him in obtaining 
a compensation adequate to the respon- 
sibility of his office, and befitting the 
dignity of his Profession. 

Our plan is somewhat different from 
that hitherto pursued by educational 
journalists, and we hope tha&the points 
of difference may be consjdered im- 
provements. Some of the ablest in- 
structors in this and-other States hate 
encouraged us by promising to assist us 
in our labors—but our columns will be 
open to al/ who desire to further the 
ends of education by offering their plans 
for inspection, or by assisting in the cor- 
rection of error. We leave you to judge 
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of the appearance of this first number; 
we promise however for the next a much 
better table of contents. It will be a 
satisfaction to us to receive the names 
of those favoring this enterprise, as soon 
as possible. Our brethren of the press 
will place us under obligations by giv- 
ing us a notice. 

We take the liberty to send this 
number to many who are not subscribers. 
We assure them it will not be displeas- 
ing to us to receive their dollars with 
theirnames. Those receiving this, and 
not wishing to subscribe, will oblige us 
by remailing to our address or by serd- 
ing tosome friend who may be disposed 
to encourage us. : 





i i 


[For the Teachers’ Journal.] 
LETTER FROM DELAWARE COUNTY, PA. 


Mr. Eprror—My Dear Sir:—You 
solicit a few thoughts for the first num- 
ber. of the “Teacher’s Journal.” A 
Teacher's Journal! What’s that?— 
Other men have papers, and journals, and 
bulletins for the promotion of their va- 
rious projects and interests. And edu- 
eational men too have their journals 
devoted to the genéral subject of edu- 
cation. But a “Teacher's Journal,” 
“exclusively,” says some one at my 
elbow, “is a novelty—something new, 
isn’t it?” Well yes, I think so. That 
was just the impression that I had, sir, 
when I read your prospectus. “Will it 
succeed ?” said I, forgetting, you know, 
for the time, that the real teacher-don’t 
look upon success, as do the stirring 
business men of the world. I forgot 
for an instant, that his success is in the 
doing of good, and not in the material 
reward which it may chance to bring. 
My thoughts came to me right off, and 


Isaid, “Yes! Ofcourse it will.” You 
see I used to be a Yankee. It is 90 na 
tural for us to wonder “whar them ’ar 
pennies are cummin’ from” that the 
consideration sometimes overrides the 
dictates of a later and better education, 
which has taught us that the true teach- 
er’s reward, like that of the divinely 
commissioned servant of the Crosa, is in 
the doing of good. But really, my good 
friend, 1 do hope that if you succeed in 
doing a large amount of good, you will 
also have your earthly reward. Your 
heavenly reward, if you labor from the 
right motives, is certain. I am only go- 
ing to give you a few random thoughts 
this time. Perhaps I may trouble you, 
after a while, with something school- 
masterly. Tam going to be very free 
with you. Can’t you give us a literary 
as well as a teacher’s department? That 
feature will lead some to read your Jour- 
nal, who perhaps would not otherwise 
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do so. There, now I have done it! I 
reckon; as we Yankees have it, I had 
better keep within my own bounds— 
Take courage, and goon. Get us up a 
good Teacher’s Journal, and the teach- 
ers of Pennsylvania, I am sure, will give 
it their support. Teachers are becom- 
ing more awake to their duties and re- 
sponsibilities. They are becoming bet- 
ter students. Their motto is “onward!” 
- Give them the strong meat; they can 
relish and digest it. And I hope, also, 
that you will urge home upon teachers, 
the positive necessity under which they 
are laid to become the very first scholars 


tae ‘ 
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touch that delicate instrament—the 
human mind skillfully. How many of 
us understand the laws of mental growth? 
How many of us are certain of the adap- 
tation of the mental processes we require, 
to the mental cireimstances and wants 
of our pupils? Oh! here is a study 
worthy our best energies. I must bid 
you, for the present—Adieu. 
Your brother, Teacher. 

Del. Oo., Sept., 1858. 

[Our “brother teacher's” suggestion, 
as he may perceive, has been acted 
upon. Many thanks to him for his 
early attention to our call. We hope to 





in the land. We are certainly unfit for hear from him often. May his shadow 
our position if we do not know how to never grow less. }—Ep. 
ese 
[For the Teacher’s Journal.] 


FOOD FOR THD MIND. 


The habitual watering of plants does, 
in most cases, more harm than good. 
Plants left to battle with drought, send 
their roots down deep in search of 
moisture, and when rain does come, they 
benefit more by it than those that have 
tegular waterings all along. If the 
ground is dug deeply and kept in good 
heart, plants that have once become es- 
tablished will bear drought for almost 
any length of time; but things lately 


planted, and that have not had time th’ 
“get hold,” must be kept supplied or 
their beauty may vanish for half the 
season. Justso with that tender plant, 
the child’s mind—eram it with intelleo- 
tual food and you ruin it. Give it the 
proper amount of nourishment at proper 
times and it will soon repay you in 
sweet blossoms and lovely flowers of 
wisdom and virtue. B. A. 
Huntinepon, October, 1858. 





THE UTILITY OF THE LATIN AND GREEK LANGUAGES 
CONSIDERED. 


It requires the recollections of escapes 
from a lion and a bear, to encounter the 
strong and universal prejudice in favor 
of the Latin and Greek languages, as a 
necessary branch of liberal education. 
If in encountering this formidable ene- 
my of human reason, I should be less 


successful than the youthful Hebrew 


was in contending with the giant of the 
Philistines, I hope it will be ascribed 
wholly to the want of skill in directing 
arguments, which in other hands, would 
lay this tyrant in the dust. 

I shall attempt to discuss this ques- 
tion, by first delivering a few general 
propositions. I shall afterwards apply 
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these propositions, and answer such ar- 
guments as are usually urged in favor of 
the Latin and Greek languages as ne- 
eessary parts of an academic education. 

1. The great design of a liberal edu- 
eation is to prepare youth for usefulness 
here and for happiness hereafter. 

2. The proper time for acquiring the 
necessary-branches of knowledge for 
these important purposes, is in the first 
eighteen years of life. 

3. From three to four years are usu- 
ally spent in acquiring a competent 
knowledge of the Latin and Greek 
languages. 

4. The knowledge of things always 
precedes the knowledge of words.— 
Children discover the truth of this ob- 
servation every day. They know all 
the objects around them, long before 
they are able to call their names, or 
even to articulate sounds of any kind. 
It is supposed that children acquire 
more ideas of things in the first three 
years of their lives, than in any twenty 
years afterwards. 

5. The acquisition of words lessens 
the ability of the mind to acquire ideas. 
That understanding must have uncom- 
mon strength, which does not contract 
the rickets or some other obliquity by 
being employed three or four years in 
learning the (reek and Latin lan- 
guages. are 

6. The difficulty of acquiring these 
dead languages, and the little pleasure 
which accompanies the knowledge of 
them in early life, occasion the princi- 
pal obstacles to teaching, in masters, and 
learning, in scholars. The famous 
Busby is said to have died of “bad 
Latin;” that is, the ungrammatical 
versions of his scholars broke his heart. 
How few boys relish Greek and Latin 
lessons? The pleasure they sometimes 
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discover in learning them is derived 
either from the tales they read, or from 
a competition which awakens a love of 
honor, and which might be displayed 
upon a hundred more useful subjects 

or it may arise from a desire to gain the 
good will of their teachers or parents 

Wher these incentives are wanting 

how bitter does the study of the lan- 
guages render that ‘innocent portion of 
life which seems exclusively intended 
for happiness. 

“Twish I had never been born,” ex- 
claimed a boy of ten years of age, to his 
mother. ‘Why, my son ?” said she.— 
‘Because, mother, I am born fnt) . 
world of trouble.” ‘What trouble?” 
said his mother. “Trouble enough; 
two Latin lessons to learn every day.” 
This boy was not deficient in genius nor 
in application to his bocks. He often 
amuSsed-himself in reading natural and 
ancient history, was inquisitive after 
knowledge of every kind, and was never 
heard to ask a foolish or impertinent 
question. 

7. Many sprightly boys of excellent 
capacities for useful knowledge, have 
been so disgusted with the dead lan- 
guages as to retreat from the drudgeries 
of schools to low company, whereby 


they have become bad members of so-— " 


ciety and entailed misery upon all con- 
nected with them. 

8. The Latin and Greek languages 
are, in many schools-and in al colleges 
the first tests of genius. Where boys 
discover a want of capacity for them, 
they are generally removed, or remain 
as targets at which their companions 
may shoot their darts of ridicule. Dr. 
Swift early evinced a want of taste for 
the dead languages. It would be un- 
just to mention this fact without ascrib- 
ing it to the voice of reason and nature 
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speaking in this great man. He had 
no relish for the hulks of literature ; 
truth and knowledge were alone com- 
mensurate to the dignity and extent of 
his great mind. 

9. The. study of some of the Latin 
and Greek classics iS unfavorable to 
morals and religion. Indelicate amours 
and shocking. vices both of gods and 
men, fill many parts of them. Hence 
an early acquaintance with vice; and 
hence, from an association of ideas, di- 
minished respect for the perfections of 
the true God. hose classics which are 
free from this censure, contain little 
else but the histories of murders, per- 
petrated by kings, and related in such 
aunanner as to excite pleasure and ad- 
miration. Hence the universal prefer- 
ence of the military character to all 
others; hence the early passion for a 
cockade—and hence the frequent adop- 
tion of the principles and vices of 
armies by young men who are destined 
for other professions. 

10. Thestudy of the Latin and Greek 
languages is improper in the present 
state of society and government in the 
United States. While Greek and Lat- 
in are the only avenues to science, edu- 
cation will always be confined to a few 
people. It is only by rendering know- 
ledge universal, that a republican form 
of government can be preserved in our 
country. 

11. The cultivation of the Greek 
and Latin languages is a great obstacle 
to the cultivation and perfection of the 
English language. 

12. It is likewise one of the greatest 
obstructions that can be thrown in the 
way of the propagation of useful know- 
ledge. I proceed now to consider the 
principal arguments that have been 
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urged in favor of the languages as a 
necessary part of a liberal education. 
1- A knowledge of the Latin or 
Greek grammar, it has been said, is 
necessary for our becoming acquainted 
with English Grammar. There was a 
time when the authority of a great name 
imposed this opinion upon me, and even 
led me publicly to adopt it, but I am 
now satisfied that it is wholly destitute 
of truth. I have known many bachelors 
and masters of arts, who were poor Eng- 
lish scholars, and many persons of both 
sexes, ignorant of the dead languages, 
who both wrote and spoke English 
agreeably to the strictest rules of mod- 
ern grammar. Indeed, I cannot help 
ascribing the late improvements in the 
English language, chiefly to the negléct 
of the Latin and Greek languages. The 
Greek is supposed to be the most per- 
fect language, both in its construction 
and harmony, that has ever been srok- 
en by mortals. Now this language was 
not learned thro’ the medium of any 
other. Hence it was acquired and 
spoken with equal propriety by all ranks 
of the people, and not less by an apple- 
woman, than by the celebrated orators 
of Greece. In that highly favored nur-~ 
sery of human genius, the avenues to 
knowledge were not obstructed by two 
or three dead, or even foreign lan- 
guages ; nor was the precious season of 
youth, when memory is most faithful, 
and curiosity most active, mis-spent in 
learning words. Hence the fame of 
Ancient Greece in arts and sciences, 
and hence the sublimity of the orations 
of Demosthenes and of the poems of 
Homer. There was nothing in the 
composition of the blood, or in the 
structure of the nerves of the ancient 
Greeks, which gave them a pre-emi- 
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nence over the rest of mankind. It 
arose entirely from their being too wise 
to waste the important years of educa- 
tion in learning to call substances by 
two or three different names, instead of 
studying their qualities and uses. The 
construction of the English differs ma- 
terially from that of the Latin and 
Greek languages, and the attempt to 
accommodate it to the Greek and Ro- 
man grammars has checked its improve- 
ments in many instances. I am pro- 
gressive enough to think that the gram- 
mar of a language like its pronunciation, 
should be learned by the EAR only, in 
early life. The practice of teaching 
children English grammar, thro’ the 
medium of the Latin, is as absurd as it 
would be to force them to chew pebbles 
in order that their gums might be pre- 
pared to masticate bread and butter. 

2. Weare told that the Roman and 
Greek authors are the only perfect 
models of taste and eloquence—and 
that it is necessary to study them in 
order to acquire their taste and spirit. 
Strange language indeed! Did nature 
exhaust herself in Greece and Rome? 
Are the ancients the only repositories 
of the great principles of taste and go- 
nius? I reject the supposition, and 
will venture to assert in opposition to 
it, that we shall never equal the sub- 
lime and original authors of antiqui- 
ty until we cease to study them— 
Nature is always the same. Let us 
yield to her inspiration alone, and avail 
ourselves of allusions to the many dis- 
eoveries which have lately been made 
in her works. Shakespeare owes his 
fame, as a sublime and original poet, to 
his having never read, (as is generally 
believed) a Greek or Roman author.— 
Hence he spoke from nature, or rather, 
nature spoke through him. But it 
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should be remembered that art, as well 
as nature feeds the flame of genius. By 
neglecting the ancients, we may borrow 
imagery from the very m@y useful and 
well known arts which have been the 
inventions of modern ages, and thereby 
surpass the ancients in the variety and 
effect of our compositions. It is to this 
passion for ancient writers that we are 
to ascribe the great want of originality, 
that marks too many of the poems of 
modern times. A judicious critic has 
observed that the descriptions of Spring, 
which are published yearly in England, 
apply chiefly to the climate of Greece 
and the neighborhood of,.Rome. This 
is the natural effect of a servile attach- 
ment to the ancient poets. It insensi+~ 
bly checks invention, and leads to imi- 
tation. The pleasure with which the 
poems of the shoemaker, the milkmaid, 
and the Ayreshire plowman, have been 
read by all classes of the people, proves 
that an acquaintance with the Greek or 
Roman poets, is not necessary to inspire 
just ideas, or to produce harmony in 
poetry. Dr. Swift as an author, owes 
nothing to the ancients. He has at- 
tained to what Pope called the “majes- 
ty” of simplicity in writing. All his 
compositions exemplify his own perfect 
definition of style. They consist “of 
proper words in their proper places.” I 
have read of a learned gentleman in 
Scotland, who, when any of his friends 
proposed to introduce a stranger to him, 
asked only, as a proof of his taste for 
composition, “whether he admired 
Young’s Night Thoughts?” Were I 
to receive a visitor upon similar terms, 
my only question would be “does he 
admire the style—the plain Saxon style 
of Daniel Webster ?” 

Under this head I shall only add, 
that the most intimate acquaintance 
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with the Greek and Roman writers will 
not produce perfection in style in men 
who are devoid ef taste and genius.— 
Hence we sometimes find the most cel- 
ebrated teachers of the Greek and Lat- 
in languages, extremely deficient in 
English composition. I acknowledge 
that Milton, Addison, Hume and Bo- 
lingbroke, were all Latin and Greek 
scholars, but they were at the same 
time men of genius and taste, and hence 
the purity and dignity, of their writings. 
Had none of them ever read Homer, 
Livy, Cicero or Sallust, but drawn upon 
their own stock of original feelings and 
ideas, I think it highly probable, that 
they would have far surpassed the an- 
cients in their respective literary pro- 
ductions. 

3. It has been said that we cannot 
know the use or meaning of those nu- 
merous English words which are derived 
from the Latin and Greek, without a 
knowledge of those languages. 

To this I answer, that what proves 
too much, proves nothing at all. The 
argument that has bsen advanced, 
proves that a knowledge of the Celtic, 
the Saxon, the German, the French, 
the Italian and the Dutch, is necessary 
to enable us to understand the use of 
many English words—for many thou- 
sands of them are derived from these 
languages. But [object further to 
this argument ; for if a knowledge of 
the derivation of English words from 
the Greek and Latin languages should 
be followed by a strict regard to their 
original meaning, it would lead us into 
imany mistakes. The derivation of the 
word “angel” would lead us to con- 
template a messenger, instead of a 
pertect finite intelligence. The de- 
rivation of the word “rebellion” 
would lead us to contemplate a war 
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commenced by a conquered people; 
instead of a resistance to the authority 
of government. Many other instances 
of similar incongruity between the 
meanings of English words and their 
Roman and Greek originals might be 
mentioned. I conclude therefore that 
a knowledge of the derivation of words 
is not necessary to teach us their pro- 
per use and meaning. Custom, which 
is the law and rule of speech, and what 
és, instead of what should be common, 
will always govern the use of words.— 
Where custom is unknown, modern 
English dictionaries will supply its 
place. 

Here I beg leave to repeat that the 
study of the Greek and Latin languages 
has been one of the greatest obstacles 
in the way of the propagation of useful 
knowledge. By rendering our lan- 
guage unintelligible tothe greater part 
of the people who read it, it has been 
made an improper vehicle of instruc- 
tion. The orations of Demosthenes, we 
are told were like earthquakes in an- 
cient Greece. They moved whole na- 
tions. The reason of this is plain.— 
He never used a word in any one of 
these orations, which was not intelligi- 
ble to all classes of his hearers. The 
effect of Indian eloquence upon the 
wars and councils of the savages in 
America—depended wholly upon its be- 
ing perfectly understood and felt by 
every member of their communities. 
It has often been remarked that on an 
English or American stage, no play 
will succeed without action, while sen- 
timent alone insures the loudest claps 
of applause in the theatres of France. 
The reason of this is obvious. The 
English language requires action to 
translate it to half the common audi- 
ence of a theatre, whereas, the French 
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language which is uniform and station- 
ary, is understood, and of course the 
sentiment which is conveyed by it, is 
felt and enjoyed by all who hear it. 
The writings of Voltaire are quoted by 
the hairdressers and milliners of Paris, 
because they are written in the simple 
language of the country, while many 
of the most celebrated British authors 
eannot be understood by common read- 
ers without the aid of a dictionary or 
an interpreter. Richardson and Field- 
ing are an exception to this remark.— 
They arealike intelligible and accepta- 
ble to the learned and the unlearned, 
inasmuch as they have conveyed their 
ideas in plain, but decent English 
words. The popularity of our Metho 
dist preachers may be ascribed in part 
to their speaking a language which is 
intelligible to their hearers. - It is true, 
mony of them a#® deficient in educa- 
tion, but this deficiency appears more 
in an ignorance of the construction of 
the English language, than in the pro- 
per use of English words, and perhaps 
this may be ascribed chiefly to their 
extempore mode of speaking. It is 
happy for some of those churches where 
the Latin and Greek languages are 
eonsidered as necessary parts of educa- 
tion in their clergy, that part of the 
public worship of God, is confined to 
reading the scriptures, and to forms of 
prayer, both of which are written in 
English, and are intelligible to every 
class of hearers. Such congregations 
are not left to the mercy of their preach- 
ers in every part of divine service. A 
pious woman in a neighboring city who 
heard her minister speak of the .Deity 
by the name of the great Philanthro 
pist, asked when she came home, what 
heathen god Philanthropist was? 


* We are told that a knowledge of 


the Greek and Roman languages is ne- 
cessary to enable us to understand the 
frequent allusions that are made by 
English and French writers, to the my- 
thology of those ancient nations. To 
this I answer, that the less we know of 
this subject, the better; for what is the 
history of the ancient fables, but an 
agreeable description of frauds, mur- 
ders and much worse, which while they 
please the imagination, shock the moral 
faculty? It is high time to cease from 
idolizing the idolatry of Greece and 
Rome. Truth alone is knowledge, and 
spending time in studying Greek and 
Latin fietions, is only laboring to be 
more ignorant. If there is any moral 
contained in these fictions, it so _mueh 
involved in obscurity as not to be in- 
telligible to a young man at that time 
of life in which he usually becomes ac- 
quainted with them. Happy will it be 
for the présent and future generations,. 
if an ignorance of the Latin and Greek. 
languages, should banish from modern 
poetry, those disgraceful invocations of 
heathen gods, which indicate no less a 
want of genius, than a want of rever- 
ence for the true God. I shall only 
add in this place that the best writers 
in the English language seldom borrow 
allusions from the mythology of the 
Greek and Roman nations. Richard- 
son and Fielding have passed them by, 
and hence arises another reason why the 
works of those authors are so intelligi- 
ble and acceptable to all classes of 
readers. 

We are very apt to forget the 
age in which we live. In the fif- 
teenth century, all the knowledge of 
Europe was locked up ina few Greek 
and Latin manuseripts. In this com 
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fined state of knowledge, an acquaint- 
ance with the Latin language was 
thought to be necessary to civilize the 
human mind, hence the teachers of it 
acquired the title of “professers of the 
humanities” or ‘“‘of humanity” in the 
English universities. But we live in 
an age in which knowledge has been 
drawn from its dead repositories, and 
diffused by the art of printing, in living 


languages, through evrey part of the 


world. Humanity has therefore chang- 
ed sidés. Her gentleness is now alto- 
gether in favor of modern literature — 
We forget not only the age, but the 
country in which we live. In Europe, 
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many ancient constitutions, laws, trea- 
ties, official letters, and even private 
deeds, are written in Latin; hence a 
knowledge of it has sometimes been 
found useful for statesmen and lawyers 
—but all the constitutions, laws, trea- 
ties, public letters and private deeds of 
the United States are written in Eng- 
lish, and of ‘course a knowledge of the 
Latin is not necessary to understand 
them. -Itis therefore as useless in this 
country as the Spanish great coat is in 
the island of Cuba, or the Dutch foot 
stove at the Cape of Good Hope. Q. 
Rauway, N. J. October, 1858. 


~~ 
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It is perhaps not to be expected that 
public school teachers should be pro- 
found mental philosophers, but itis sure- 
ly indispensable to the successful exer- 
cise of our vocation that we should have 
some general practical ideas of the 
mind’s capacities, wants and laws of 
growth. Otherwise, all our ministra- 
tions may be inflictions upon our schol- 
ars,—may be the means of disease, dis- 
tortion and ugliness, instead of health, 
symmetry and beauty. 

The mind is the man,—the body is 
the man’s house. The body is the 
soul’s image,—the mirror in which all 
we can at present know of the immortal 
tenant, must be learned, in the growth 
of the physical man, according to the 
order established at his creation, from 
infancy to niaturity; in all the opera- 
tion of this instrument—this mediator 
between the soul-man, outward nature, 
and his fellow. minds we are to learn 
those lessons of practical wisdom which 
will enable us to do our work well. 

é 


6 age Ube 


Let us consider some of the more 
obvious of the thousand beautiful and 
instructive analogies between the body 
and the mind. With only the popular 
knowledge of Physiology and Anatomy, 
we may read this corporeal volume “so 
fearfully and wonderfully made,” to 
good purpose. — 

It is an organism developing by in- 
nate laws. It increases by food, sup- 
plied in nature in a great variety of 
products, but selected and prepared for 
use by human art. The appetite which 
so eagerly craves and joyfully receives 
appropriate nourishment, the organiza- 
tion which so skillfully separates, as- 
similates, distributes and rejects, are 
inborn and selfacting. Bone and mus- 
cle are formed, the foundations of sta- 
bility and strength are laid, and con- 
stant exercise is the necessary condition 
of vigorous life. e 

We have an ideal, however inade- 
quate, of the physical-man. We could 
not look at the Farnese Hercules with- 
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out admiration. Now the soul which 
forms this body upon itself as its re- 
ceptacle, must be a truly substantial 
and living organism with its own laws 
of development in perfect correspon- 
dence with these of the corporeal struc- 
ture. It feeds, and its food is found 
abundantly provided in the truth em- 
bodied in*all the forms of nature, -in 
the whole circle of the sciences, in all 
the living action and expression of men 
and God. Nutriment is to be found 
at the present day in the governments, 
institutions, habits and customs, litera- 
ture,and all the accumulated knowledge 
of the human race, treasured in books. 
The work of education is to bring the 
soul into intelligent communication 
with the world of nature and mind, 
that it may grow to perfect stature, in 
a life of active usefulness and benefi- 
cence, that it may become a true man. 
We have an ideal of manhood ; no one 
can truly see Jesus Christ, the Divine 
Man, without humble adoration. These 
general hints open to us a wide field of 
thought. To trace out the analysis 
general and particular, between the 
growth and life of the body and soul 
would require volumes. Think of thé 
time and labor constantly spent by 
mankind, in supplying what are termed 
our physical wants. Yet in the light 
of reason, we see this expenditure sub- 
ordinate to man’s intellectual, moral and 
spiritual life. Whatever does not min- 
ister to this, is not worthy the attention 
and is worse than useless. After the 
nursery where eHucation begins—often- 
times so faultily that that the subse- 
quent labor of training is increased a 
hundred fold—comes the common 
school; common, not because inferior 
in importance, but because of general 
necessity—fundamental and indispen- 
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sable. The child is supposed to have 
advanced somewhat in the power of ob- 
serving, and the art of talking, and is 
now to be taught reading, the greatest 
and most useful of all arts, in view of 
future progress; for this brings the 
mind most quickly and extensively into 
communication with its nourishment. 
In its acquisition too, the eye and the 
ear are further disciplined to their pro- 
per use, and the perceptive faculties 
are brought into action. How careful- 
ly now should the teacher’s judgment 
be exercised in selecting the proper 
quality and quantity of mental aliment. 
The appetite is alive-—Fhe unfledged 
brood do not open their little mouths 
with more eagerness at the welcome 
flap of the mother bird’s wing, as she 
lights on the edge of the nest. Give 
time for mastication. Encourage the 
“when? where ? how? and why?” that 
spring so naturally from the lips of in- 
quisitive childhood. Return the ques- 
tions in various forms, and simple illus- 
trations ; bring out the tender thought 
and be sure that the mind has been in- 
formed. Beware of diffusing darkness 
by the use of words not understood.— 
We cannot conceive the dislike and 


dread with which the mind gropes and 


sees no light. I recall now the dis- 
tressed face of a young lad who came 
into my school the other day and was 
told to join the class in Geography.— 
It was the terror of a child shut up in 
a dark room and calling to be released. 
It was the disgust of one required to 
take a dose of nauseous medicine. “I 
have studied it and I can’t,” said he, 
beginning to cry. 

But we cannot now follow the pro- 
gress of teacher and scholar in impart- 
ing and acquiring this most necessary of 
all arts; nor can we refer fo the others 
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that come legitimately within the sphere 
of the common school ;—the course of 
thought may be followed out at some 
future time. — 

Have you ever seen three little books 
published by Harpers’, entitled “Learn- 
ing to talk,” “Learning to think,” and 


“Learning to read?” I would that I 
could act the bountiful Santa Claus this 


winter and place those little voluraes in 
the hands of every family of children 
in the country. 

Here rises to view a subject of vast 
consequence. We are teaching the 
boys and girls, these future fathers and 
mothers of our cougtry to read. We 
are rousing their desire to know and to 
do. We are giving them the instru- 
mentality of self education. But how 
are they to procure the healthy nour- 
ishment which the weakened cravings 
of the soul should have for its growth 
and usefulness? Where are our com- 
mon school libraries ? 


It has become a habit with some to 
speak lightly of books and reading and 
to talk loudly of things and observation. 
The cultivation of the gbservation and 
the continual presentation of objects 
cannot be too constantly and strongly 
insisted on, but we must not forget the 
circumstances in which our pupils are 


placed. With the teacher but a short 
time in the year, seldom associating with 


persons that can answer their questions 
or solve their difficulties, knowing but 
little of the method of examination,— 
indeed scarcely knowing where to look, 
seldom leaving home, hearing daily the 
same narrow round of talk, their pro- 
gress would be slow and tedious. But 


only one book. “The Science of Com- 
mon Things,” and on what a vantage 
ground you set them. ‘Then they can 


observe intelligently. They no longer 
grope their doubtful way; they walk 
elate in the clear light. The noble art 
of printing, and cheap books are the 
exponent of human progress. In what 
does this progress consist, if it does not 
place each succeeding generation in 
advance of its predecessors jn the means 
of acquiring both discipline and knowl- 
edge. Must we turn off the gas and 
study by the light of the pine knot, or 
farthing candle? Must we shun the 
steamship and “paddle our own canoe? 
Must we first feed on acorns in order to 
acquire a true appetite for the rich 
viands of modern cookery ? 

It is in the beautifully illustrated 
text-books which contain the investiga 
tions and discoveries of ages, in all the 
sciences that we enjoy a most valuable 
portion of our inheritance. Knowledge 
popularized, made attractive, adapted to 
all ages and capacities, and brought 
within the reach of all, is the glory of our 
time and country. If God is seen any- 
where in history, it is here. 

The following illustration apposite to 
our point, and revealing the law of pro- 
gress, taken from a most instructive 
writer, shall close our rather desultory 
talk: 

“Once upon a time all books were 
perpetuated by copying with the hand ; 
whoever would possess a volume, must 
undergo the toil of transcribing it, or 
pay the price of that to another. This 
was the narrowness of the circle of the 
learned. The perfection of the copyists’ 
art was soon attained, but the utmosé 
rapidity and cheapness i in this mode of 
multiplying books, could not render 


them cheap to the mass of the public. 
How was the seeming impossibility 


‘place in their hands if able to read! be surmounted ? By some meaner 


process which should deteriorate the 
appearance of books to a degree com- 
mensurate with the humble fortunes 
of the poor; so that if the rich man’s 


& 
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Bible cost him £30, a copy of but one 
sixtieth the excellence should be pro- 
duced for one sixtieth the sum. Far 
from it indeed! The means of making 
the poor man a proprietor of books, lay 
in a glorious new art that clothed all 
literature in a bodily frame of surpass- 
ing beauty and usefulness, and placed 
it in the hands of the common people 
in a form that, before the invention of 
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printing, the greatest kings would have 
envied; and which even Virgil or Ci- 
cero would not have disdained as the 
material pedestal of their immortality. 
This art, simpler and more universal 
than writing, was not lower but immea- 
surably higher than its predecessor, 
whose services were for the noble and 
learned.” 
Allentown, October, 1858. 
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PECULIARITIES OF NUMBERS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


A knowledge of the properties of 
Numbers, we consider indispensable to 
one who pretends to teach the science 
ef Arithmetic. In reducing fractions 
to lowest terms, (as the operation is 
called) in determining factors, Xc., an 
acquaintance with these properties aids 
materially in the rapid aud accurate so- 
lution of the work. Take for example, 
the fraction “*. By inspection it’ is 
found that 89 is just the half of 178,and 
that 54 bears a like relation to 108.fInall 
such cases, 67 is a true divisor, because 
67 x3=201, that is, the right hand fig- 
ure= 4} the left. As 201x89=17889, 
67 must be a divisor, as it is a divisor 
of 201—and, as 67 is } of 201, 3x89 
Yor 
the same reasons the factors of 10854 
are 67 and 54x3. Now our fraction 
=X 2 xi =®, or is reduced simply 
by canceling 178 and 108. 

1—has no power either as a multi- 
plier or divisor. 

2—will measure any number ending 
in 0, 2, 4,.6, 8. 

3—will measure any number, the 
sum of whose digits is 3, or a multiple 
of 3. 111, 218, 414, 3156021, Ke. are 
divisible by 3. Multiply any number 


* 


by 3 and the digits of the product will, 
added together, equal 3 or one,of ite 
multiples. 

4—will measure 100, therefore, if in 
any number the two right hand figures 
area multiple of 4, the number itself is 
a multiple. 1284 is a multiple of 4, 
because it is made up of 84 (amultiple) 
+(12x100,) and as 4 measures 100, 
it will measure 12 times 100, and we 
see at a glance that it will also mea- 
sure 84. 

5—is a measure of any number whose 
right hand figure is 5 or 0. An odd 
number multiplied by 5, produces 5— 
an even number, 0. 

6—is a factor of any number which 
contains 2 and 8, and of course a mul- 
tiple of 6 must always be an even num- 
ber, and the sum of its digits must 
equal 3 or a multiple of 3. 

7—will divide any number whose 
right hand figure or figures=} its left 
hand figure or figures, because 3x 7= 
21, and 21 must enter as a factor into 
all such numbers—63, 84, 105, 126, 
147, &e., &e., in which the right hand 
figures are } the left. The «quotient 
arising from the division of such num- 
bers by 7 will be equivalent to the sum 
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of their right and left hand figures— posing the digits, we have not altered 
thus : their numerical value and their sum is 
bet et Saat still a multiple of 9. 
4(—- (= + =< ae : 
336-7324 16—48 10—is a factor of any pumber. which 


terminates in 0. 

11—is a curious number. In num- 
bers of three figures, if the sum of the 
right and left figures equals the middle 
figure, 11 is a divisor—thus, in 121, 
(1412), 11 enters as a factor. If 
the numbcr consists of 4 or more figures 
a: | the figures in the odd places, and 

_ those in the even places, each to each 
—and if their sums are equal or if 
their difference be 11 or a multiple, 
the number is a multiple of 11. 

To multiply by 11,if the multiplicand 
consists of but two figures add them 
together and place their sum between 
them ; thus, 24 x 11=2(6)4 : (2+4)= 
6; 33 x 11=368; 48 x11=473. To di- 

tracting 9 from a number does. not vide by 11, where the number consists 

change the value of the sum of its dig- of more than two, apply the test of divi- 

sts. ‘17 —9me8 ; 147=8; 19—9= sibility as above given, write the last 

10; 149=10=1; 140=1. figure of the number under itself, sub- 

The difference between any number tract it from the figure next to the left, 
and its reverse is (when not zero) divi- Writing the remainder; subtract this re- 
sible by 9—thus 5413—3145—2268, mainder from the next figure to the 
7s a multiple of 9. The reason ‘eft and so continue until nothing re- 

is, that in dividing both numbers by 9 mains. Ex—To divide 1415601 by ll 

you leave the same remainder, and by Write the question in this form; 
subtracting, you destroy this remainder, 1415601~-11, set down 1 under 1, sub- 

The digits composing a number maybe tract 1 from 10, write the remainder 9, 

transposed ad libitum without affecting then, call it 10 (as you had to borrow), 
the power of the number to contain 9— subtract from 16 Ke., Ke. 

thus: 7020603 is a multiple of 9— To be Continued in our next. 

6237000 is also a multiple, for, in trans- 


21+7=2+41=3 

‘S—will divide 1000 without a re- 
mainder, therefore if the three right 
hand figures are a multiple of 8;-the 
number itself is a multiple—(vide_re- 
marks on 4.) 

9—This number owing to its posi- 
tion in the scale of digits (being 1 less 
than 10) possesses many peculiarities. 

When the sum of the figures of a 
number is divisible by 9, the number 
is also divisible by 9. (see remarks on 3.) 
Thus 72333 is divisible by 9, because 
74+24343+43=18, an exact multi- 
ple of 9. Add 9 to any number and 
the sum of its digits is not changed— 


174+9=26; 24+6=8, 1+7=8. Sub- 


2+ 
=e 
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rayThe Editor of the Journal desires contact with mind, and forms new asso- 
to return many thanks to correspondents ciations? We hope that the writers of 
for articles remitted, even where they articles which we have not used, will 
were not used. It gives us pleasure to not be displeased with us—we must se- 
receive the favors and to read them; lect that which we consider best adap- 
why should it not, since it brings us in ted to our peculiar wants. 
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GOOD GIRLS. 


[For the Teacher’s Journal.]} 
GOOD GIRLS. 


BY JOE THE JERSEY MUTE. 


We print the following article, from 
the pen of a deaf’ mute, without altera- 
tion or amendment. Several peculiari- 
ties in the style of this communication 
may be noticed, but when we consider 
the great, in fact, almost insurmounta- 
ble difficulties with which he must have 
contended in studying composition, we 
cannot but wonder at his suecess. The 
ease and correctness with which he 
writes, furnish abundant proof that the 
eye can be trained to communicate 
knowledge, without the aid of the other 
visible organs of sense. How sugges- 
tive to us brother Teachers!: 

“Tt is said that adistinguished mem- 
ber of Congress, recently deceased, was 
smitten with the charms of a Miss Su- 
san Waller, and established a weekly 
newspaper, which he called “The Slave 
ef Susan Waller.” If this be true, 
who will not admire the noble gallantry 
of the individual who, as it were, pub- 
lished his “adored heart's love” from 
week to week? Speakingof this reminds 
me to tell my dear readers that there is, 
or was printed down East, a journal 
called “Lizzie,” bya young lady of merit. 
Upon my word, I*take an especial de- 
light in contemplating such examples 
of affection and devotion as those I have 
cited. What is a woman? She is a 
delicate vessel, fashioned after the re- 
puted mother of our Saviour. Full of 
tender feelings, sensitive, loving, mod- 
est and, endowed with a keen apprecia- 
tion of the beauties of nature and of reli- 
gion. Her love is a pure, active and 
steady principle; nor can the storms of 
adversity annihilate it. Happy is that 
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‘to their intellectual attainments. 


man who bestows his affections upon a 
woman of this description. 

I hate egotism above all things, but 
I must be permitted here to state that 
I have had some experience in the so- 
ciety of amiable ladies without regard 
Tam 
employed in a seminary for the educa- 
tion of young gentlemen and ladies, so 
that I have an opportunity of studying 
the moral, not to say mental, habits of 
each scholar. My temper—pardon my 
egotism, my dear reader—is not natu- 
rally of a “take it easy” kind; but, 
thanks to moral education, I have 
learned to keep my temper under all 
circumstances. 

I take a lively interest in SARAH, a 
young lady of thirteen. A golden mid- 
dle ground between beauty and homeli- 
ness is desirable. Her personal appear- 
ance may be considered just of that 
kind of beauty, How sweetly she 
smiles! How gracefully she walks! I 
envy not the man whose heart is steeled 
against the fascinations of bodily beauty 
and moral lustre combined. Sarah 
dares not look a man in the face for 
more than a second; and whenever I 
happen to cast my eyes upon her, she 
covers her face with her apron, but con- 
trives to look through it. 

Her eyes are black and strikingly 
pretty; her nose exceedingly well form- 
ed, and her mouth small. Her com- 
plexion is dark—so dark, indeed, as to 
give her the appearance of an Indian» 
Princess. [very man who sees her, is 
struck with the peculiar beauty of her 
eyes, and would fain fall down at her 
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feet, if it were not for the restrictions 
of the school. Her mind is by no means 
distinguished for strength or brilliancy, 
but she reads with attention. She al- 
ways dresses decently. I have never 
known her to come into my room with 
a dirty face. I rather incline to think 
that she was born to be a lady. Al- 
together she is the neatest girl that I 
have ever taught. , 

It is a pleasure to see how cheerfully 
she submits to the requirements of the 
school. She invariably smiles when I 
speak to her. Not long ago I saw a 
bad girl kick her, and was afraid that 
she would requite the evil, as too many 
do; but I was agreeably disappointed, 
for, instead of striking the offender, she 
put her apron to her eyes and wept. I 
was in duty bound to punish the person 
that troubled her. 

7A, few months ago she was compelled 
by ill health to leave my school-room 
for several days, during which time she 
often sent her “best respects” to me; 
thus showing her gratitude for my ef- 
forts to teach her. 
she got well, she came into my room 
and hid herself behind one of her com- 
panions, in order to keep me ignorant 


of the fact that she had got over her _ 


complaint. As soon, however, as I was 
informed of her whereabouts, I caught 
hold of her, and asked her why she 
came into my room without my sending 
for her. She smiled, and told me that 
she wished to come to my room very 
much. I pretended to discover a new 
lot of pale on her face and ascribe it to 
the return of her former disorder. She 
frantically took hold of my arm, and 
besought me not to send her to bed 
again. I soon undeceived her, and her 
black eyes danced with delight. 


When, at length, 
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Last spring I came into my room in 
the morning, my face dreadfully’ pale, 
and sitting down in my easy chair, re- 
mained silent for half an hour. I was 
suffering from an affection of the liver. 
I eould not stir much for four weeks 
afterwards. During the whole of that 
period Sarah moved not a muscle, ex- 
cept when I directed her to do what I 
wished her to, for fear lest she should 
disturb me. 

I occasionally scold her, but kindly ; 
and on each oceasion she invariably 
weeps, and steals, every now and then, 
a glance at me, which far from implying 
any feeling of ill will, shows a desire to 
regain my favoritism, in which she takes 
great delight. True, I am easily moved 
with compassion at the sight of her 
tears, and I make use of kind words to 
dispel her unpleasant feelings. She 
always looks pleased when she observes 
a kind smile on my lips. A smile of 
mine I have found to be the most ef- 
fectual remedy for her wounded feel- 
ings. It is within the bounds of truth 
t@ say that she is the embodiment of 
everything that is pure and lovely. 

ANNA, a name, by the way, easy to 
spell, and not difficult of remembrance, © 
is a young lady of “sweet sixteen.” 
She is not as pretty as Sarah, but she 


“is more sensible, and more lady-like. 


Her heart is susceptible of strong affec- 
tion, and alive to the finer sensibilities 
of our nature. She is always speaking 
of her'’sainted mother long in heaven; 
and her love to her mother is the theme 
of school talk. Not long ago I was 
sick ; one morning I found her in my 
room kneeling on her knees, her hands 
clasped together. She did not notice 
me. I stood regarding the novel spec- 
tacle for a few minutes until she rose 
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up. No sooner did she see me than 
the blood rushed to her face, and she 
made her way to the door. ‘Stop, 
Anna, dear ;” exclaimed I, “ you need 
not be afraid. I saw you kneeling on 
your knees in this place—what do you 
mean, dear?” She muttered something 
which seemed to signify that she had 
been praying to her Maker in my be- 
half. In a day or two after this little 
incident, she asked my health; and 
when I told her that 1 was quite well, 
she smiled with a look of joy, and said, 
“Tam exceedingly happy to hear it. 
God has heard my prayer.” 

One afternoon [ observed Anna sit- 
ting on a bench, in an unusually melan- 
choly mood, and inquired how she was. 
I got for reply a pleasant simile and a 
“I’m sorry that I have troubled Mary. 
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I'll try to do better.” Some time age 
I bought a white Kossath hat; and 
when she saw me wearing it, she ran to 
me, and with a face radiant with plea 
sure, said, ‘Ah, Joseph, your hat, I 
see, is new. It reminds me that my 
dear father wears one. I expect 
(smiling archly) that you are going to 
ape my father in this and other parti- 
culars.”’ 

These and such angels no bachelor 
who has a grain of reason, can contem- 
plate without being obliged to acknow- 
ledge their superior virtues. In this 
wicked world, it is indeed refreshing 
to meet with them here and there, and 
have, now and then, a chat with them. 
Let every bachelor of honorable princi- 
ples seek their society and study their 
moral habits. 


Qe 
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[For the Teachers’ Journal.] 
. CONSISTENCY. 


Consistency is a jewel as rare as it is 
valuable. A consistent politician is a 
strange bird—a minister who preaches 
and practices is almost as rare—and, 
must we say it?—a consistent teacher 
is almost an anomaly. 

We once knew a talented man who 
was at the time of our acquaintance 
with him, engaged in teaching a dis- 
trict school. We met him at a Teach- 
ers’ Institute where he lectured on 
many different subjects, and left good 
impressions on the minds of his hearers. 
He explained As method of teaching 
Grammar, iis method of teaehing Read- 
ing; hé showed us by practical demon- 
stration that //s plan for preserving 
order was an éxcellemt one, that Azs 
ideas of teaching Arithmetic were good 
—and we sct him down at ence, as the 
best teacher in our vicinity. We like 


and always did and always will like to 
visit schools—we like good schools the 
best of course, but we also like occa- 
sionally to visit a poor one in order to 
take notes—to discover if possible, by 
comparison why ¢his is a bad school and 
that a good one. 

We went to this ,eatleman’s school. 
We found on entering the door that 
the room was insufferably warm—he 
had warned us against close atmosphere 
—that his scholars were noisy; we cor- 
cluded that this was a new and un- 
broken set who had not yet appreciated 
his unbounded attaehment for them 
and had consequently failed to behave 
in accordance with his ideas of propri- 
ety, a plan for the aceomplishment of 
which object, he had been so kind as 
te give ws. 
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He called up his first class in Gram- 
mar attd behold ! that bug-bear of mod- 
ern Grammarians, that laughing-stock 
of Young American Syn-tacticians— 
SmitH’s Grammar—the Grammar of 
all Grammars which Mr. A.—“would 
not be guilty of teaching,’ was the 
text-book of the first class in Mr. A.’s 
school ! 

To gratify our curiosity we remained 
until Mr. A’s school was dismissed— 
and had proof sufficient that the methods 
which he advocated in convention had 
no place among those of his school- 
room practice. During the recitations 
of the different classes in Grammar we 
remarked that the Rule for the govern- 
ment of the Noun by the Preposition 
was invariably “ Prepositions governs 
the objective case,” that “Adjectives 
belongs to nouns,” and that “Adverbs 
qualifies verbs, &c.” 

Mr. A—believed in fe partial abo- 
lition of text books from the schools. 
He was wont to make fun of poor Mr. 
Smith. é 

We visited Mr. B’s school and found 
an orderly, well dressed, respectable 
looking set of pupils. A copy of Webs- 
ter’s Dictionary lay on the Teacher’s 
desk and a young lady was at the mo- 
ment of our entrance, consulting it, 
while a very attentive class of girls and 
boys were awaiting the renowned lexi- 
cographer’s decision of the knotty 


point. A mistake in the use of some 
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adjective was made, during her ex- 
planation of the definition, which was 
immediately noticed by the class, and 
without any loss of attention each one 
had the error in words upon his slate. 
The Teacher’s plan in many respects 
was original but we had never heard 
him speak of it. We remember hear- 
ing him advocate the occasional use of 
the rod some time before in a discus- 
sion upon the subject of Order, but 
judging from the extreme quiet of his 
school room and the happy faces of his 
pupils, he had but little cause for put- 
ting his ideas of punishment into prac- 
tice. 

Messrs. A & B are. not the only 
teachers between whose schools a con- 
trast may be drawn. There are many 
Messrs. A in our schools—men of tal- 
ent and education, but who lack the 
consciousness of the truth that they are 
Gnielilectually and morally the guides of 
their scholars. Many such who fright-— 
en men of less mind but more heart, 
into the belief that they are at the fag- 
end of the profession, and should slip 
off forever. Too few of the other kind, 
the quiet, unostentatious, but firm and 
decided men who know their duty, 
study the “how to perform it” and do 
the work. God grant us hundreds..of 
such Teachers! Give us those who 
feel their responsibility, and are willing 
to shoulder it conscientiously ! , 

TUSKEGEE, Ala., Gct. 19, 1858. 
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SIR JOHN MANDEVILLE. 


Sir John Mandeville was the firs! 
prose writer whose name appears ir the 
annals of En»lish literature. Fn 15°2 
(eing-ther little beyond the age of twen- 
ty) Le levt his native country, and visiled 


As'a Minor, Persia, Greece, Lgypt, 
Armenia, Tartesy end several other 
eastern counties, then us'snown to the 
eivilived world, except icom the exag- 
eerated reports of merchant travelers. 
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After an absence of 3! years ne return- 
ed and puvl’shed a full account 0° his 
voyages in English, French and Latin. 
The fcllowing is a zpecimen of his style. 

When we consider that he wrote 
nearly one hundred and fifty years be- 
fore the discovery of America, we have 
it proved beyond all cavil, that Mande- 
ville had a distinct idea of the true 


shape of the earth and of the New. 


World “and that if he had had the 
means he would undoubtedly have an- 
ticipated by more than a century, the 
brilliant discovery of Columbus.” 

“In that Lond, ne in many othere 
bezonde that, no man may see the sterre 
transmontane, that is clept the sterre of 
the sea, that is unmevable, and that is 
toward the Northe that we clepen the 
Lode Sterre. But men seen another 
Sterre the contrarie to him, that is tow- 
ard the South, that is clept Antartick 
And right as the Schij, men taken there 
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Avys here, and govern hem be the 
Lode Sterre, right so don Schip men 
bezonde the pariies, be the Sterre of 
the Southe, the whichg- Sterre appe- 
rethe not to us. And this Sterre that 
is toward the Northe that wee clepen 


the Lode Sterre ne apperethe not to. 


hem. For whiche cause, men may wel 
perceve that the Londe and the See ben 
of rounde schapp and forme. For the 
partie of the Firmament schewethe in 


o contree, that schewethe not in another: 


contree. And men may well preven be 
experience and sotyle compassement of 
Wytt, that gifa man fond passage be 
schippes, that wolde go to serchen the 
World, men might go be Schippe alle 
aboute the World, and aboven and be- 
nethen. And gif I had Companye and. 
Schippynge, for to go more bezonde I 
trowe wel in eerteyn, that we sholde 


have seen alle the roundnesse of the: 


Firmament alle aboute.” 
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THE EDUCATIONAL TENDENCIES OF THE TIMES. 


I. 

Fifty years ago, demonstrative science 
was scarcely taught at all in the common 
school, and often found little place cven 
in academic instruction. The ari of 
numerical calevlation, jor example, was 
taught entirely ‘rom a system of rules, 
without any re‘crence io the philosoph- 
ical ps nciples o, arithmetic upon which 
those rules were based. It was not ex- 
pected that any cne.wou'd become ac- 
quaiutcd with scientific processes of 
reasoning, until he began to pursue such 
studies as Geome: ‘y and Logie in the 
latter part of a collegiate course. At 
the proseat Une, th e is a st-one ten- 
dency to reverse en rely this order of 


things. The tendency now is, among 
many instructors, to teach every thing, 
if possible, through a, course of demon- 
stration. Science must now be taught 
before art. The pupil must now be 
conducted into every temple of know- 
ledge through the cellar window, in 


order that he may be sure to see noth- 


ing else till after he has inspected the 
corner stone.’ Months and years in the 
hves of men of real talent, have been 
spent in the attempt to construct a 
ecu-se of education upon the principle 
that the pupil should never hear of a 
coaclusion tll he Las mastered the ma- 
jor and minor propositions of the syl 
logism. 
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Let us endeavor to follow this prinei- 
ple to its legitimate consequences. The 
processes of reasoning which form a 
Jarge part of the sciences taught in the 
common schools, descending even to the 
most primary elements of arithmetie, 
involve practice in the art-of Logic.— 
Zhis art is based upon the science of 
the same name. If the principle is 
correct that a science should always be 
learned before the art which is based 
upon it, it will follow that the science 
of Logic should be almost, if not quite, 
the first thing that a child should study. 

The advocates of the modern plan 
have generally admitted some excep- 
tions. The pupil is generally taught to 
make practical applications of the Bi- 
nomial Theorem before he is sufficiently 
acquainted with combinations and in- 
determinate coefficients to understand a 
rigorous demonstration. He is usually 
made familiar with the use of sines afid 
tangents long before he learns how to 
completethem. There seems, however, 
to be a feeling that these exceptions are 
necessary evils. 

It would perhaps, be too much to say 
that the infant class in the Sabbath 
School should always wait for the capa- 
city to understand, before attempting to 
learn the words of the Bible verse, the 
catechism, and the hymn. Children 


often learn the multiplication table by- 


rote before they are aware of its nature 
or its use, and probably find it useful in 
after years. Premising that there may 
be some such exceptions as these, few 
will now deny that it is generally un- 
wise to burden a pupil’s memory with 
words from which he gathers no mean- 
ing while he learns them. An admis- 
sion of this kind, however, made entire- 
ly without reservation, would not half 
satisfy the demands which some are 


OX 
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disposed to make in accordance with 
the tendencies of the times. They re- 
quire that the pupil shall not only un- 
derstand all that he learns, but “ know 
the reason of it.” The latter require- 
ment is vastly more difficult of fulfill- 
mentthan the former. <A child may 
understand a rule for the mensuration 
of a sphere or cone as well as any of 
our readers, and may be able to show 
that he understands it by a practical 
application, and yet be unable to under- 
stand one half of the theorems and 
lemmas which a demonstration would 
involve. He may be able to understand 
a rule for simple multiplication and to 
perform the process, while he is unable 
to perceive very clearly that hundreds 
multiplied by hundreds give a product 
of ten thousands, and while he knows 
that such is the fact simply on his 
teacher’s authority. 

We do ‘not believe that either the 
ancient or the modern course should be 
exclusively followed. The pupil should 
be taught how to think in all direc- 
tions; he should Jearn how to reason a 
priori and how to reason a posteriori ; 
he should sometimes learn premises 
first, and sometimes conclusions first. 

We believe that it is generally the 
case that the youthful mind is able to 
understand the concrete and practical 
sooner than the abstract and theoretical. 
We deem it wise that early childhood 
should be chiefly occupied with the 
former, and that the latter should be 
left for maturer years, not only because 
we think it more profitable, but also be- 
cause we think it more pleasant. It 
aay indeed, often be a delightful em- 
ployment to deduce new truths from 
premises previously known; but is it 
not often still more delightful to learn 
how to denionstrate an old familiar 
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truth? We think that we were far 
more pleased when we learned the rea- 
son of “borrowing ten” than we should 
have been if we had not been previous- 
ly familiar with the process; and what 
student of Geometry, who has long 
known that the square of the hypothe- 
nuse of a right-angled tri-angle is equal 
to the sum of the squares of the other 
two sides, fails to find the demonstra- 
tion vastly more interesting than if he 
had never heard of the fact before ? 

I would not be understood to believe 
that in this respect a change has been 
made for the worse within the last fifty 
years. The memory was probably oc- 
cupied too exclusively then. In pass- 
ing from one extreme, there seems to 
be a tendency to pass to the other; but 
we hope that the error of this genera- 
tion is less injurious than the error of 
our fathers. We would give the rea- 
soning powers exercise sooner that it 
was given by the teachers of former 
days, simply because we believe that 
they need exercise sooner, and not be- 
cause of any faith in the doctrine that 
science should always be learned before 
art, or premises before conclusions. No 
sweeping rule of the sort should relieve 
the teacher from his duty to consider 
and decide every case upon its special 
merits. 

II. 

There seems to be in some quarters 
a tendency to teach the uses of things 
before their names. For illustration, 
many earnestly contend that the powers 
of the letters of the alphabet should 
be learned before their names are 
taught. The question is perhaps not 
so important as many suppose it. We 
believe that children generally ask first 
for the name, and afterward for the use 
of any new thing. The first question 


is, “What is this?” the second, “What 
is it for?” An-apprentice to a me- 
chanical art usually learns the names 
of the tools before he becomes familiar 
with their use; but if his employer 
should try the experiment of withhold- 
ing the names for a time, I do not sup- 
pose that any great harm would result. 
Whether a child shall learn this or thai 
first, when he is capable of learning either 
first, is a matter of comparatively little 
importance. If the teacher snpposes 
that this particular order is going to 
effect a wonderful revolution, it may 
render him more enthusiastic and more 
faithful ; and that is about all the good 


it will do. 
_ it. 


The tendencies of the times vibrate 
between the analytic and the synthetic 
methods of teaching. For illustration, 
the former method of teaching Orthog- 
raphy was analytical. The pupil com- 
menced with letters, the simplest ele- 
ments of written words, and after hav- 
ing learned them singly, he proceeded, 
step by step, through their binary and 
ternary combinations, to the more diff- 
cult dissyilables, trisyllables, and poly- 
syllables of written language. It is now 
proposed to adopt the synthetic plan, 
and commence with words. It is rather 
amusing to observe that the same men 
who recommend this change have un- 
consciously followed exactly the oppo- 
site course in reference to Orthoepy. 
The former method of teaching that 
branch was synthetic. The pupil was 
taught at first how to pronounce whole 
words or at least whole syllables. The 
analytic method now finds favor. The 
exercises upon the modern elocutionary 
chart commence with the simplest ele 
mentary sounds; and after the pupil 
has learned how to articulate them sin- 
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gly, he is taught to combine them into 
syllabies and words. Although we 
firmly believe that real progress has 
been made, we can but doubt whether 
it was essential that it should be made 
in such contrary directions. 

Iv. b 

A tendency in favor of classification, 
is very proper within proper limits, but 
may be followed to an unjustifiable ex- 


treme. Authors of text books and 


teachers sometimes begin to classify the 
details of a science by giving all the 
definitions at first. The pupil may 
have no occasion to employ all the terms 
till months afterward. He would per- 
haps be better able to understand the 
more difficult definitions, after making 
such progress in the science as would 
involve the more simple ones only. It 
would perhaps be thought invidious in 
us to censure any particular work ; but 
we wish for an illustration, and will 
refer in an approving way to Davies’ 
Legendre. Suppose that the defini- 
tions, instead of being divided and pre- 
fixed to the several books in order, 
were collected and printed together at 
the beginning of the work. The reader 
may judge whether this would be an 
improvement. In Arithmetic, some 
distinguished educators attempt to teach 
Addition of Simple Integers, Addition 
of Decimals, and Addition of Denomi- 
nate or Compound Numbers,-and_thus- 
to exhaust the subject of Addition be- 
fore considering Subtraction at all. 
Without either affirming or denying 
that this arrangement is needlessly 
dificult, we will call the reader’s atten- 
tion to a principle which we consider 
very important. According to the 
common arrangement, a considerable 
length of time elapses after the pupil 
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leaves Addition of Simple Integers be- 
fore he reaches Addition of Denomi- 
nate Numbers. By this time he needs 
a review of the fundamental principles 
of Addition; and this review is now 
furnished with new applications. Ad- 
dition of Decimals furnishes in like 
manner a second review, with more new 
applications. Ifthe subject of Addition 
be exhausted at first, every review can 
do no better than present the same old 
truths in the same old way. We think 
it desirable that in a review, the old 
and stale should be sweetened by some- 
thing new. 

The folly of teaching in strict adhe- 
rence to a Classification founded on re- 
semblance, may be thus illustrated. 
Suppose that we have twenty carts to 
be drawn by twenty horses. The horses 
look alike; place them together in front. 
The carts look alike; place them to- 
gether in the rear. It is quite likely 
that the horses will be able to draw the 
carts; but the team will be rather un- 
manageable; and the traces will need 
to be very strong, and therefore very 
heavy. It would no doubt be better 
that-eaeh horse should draw his own 
cart. 

The best arrangement for learning a 
science is not always the best for re- 
membering it. In other words, the 
understanding and the memory some- 
times demand in succession different 
systems. After learning a science, it 
may often be well to prepare such a 
synopsis as can be most easily remem- 
bered. ‘To carry outa preceding com- 
parison, after arriving at the end of the’ 
journey, it may be very well to put the 
horses by themselves in the stable, and 
the carts by themselves in the cart- 
yard.— NV. Y. Teacher. 
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PRACTICAL versus THEORETICAL GRAMMAR. 


The following article we clip from 
“The School and Home Journal’ pub- 
lished by Marcius Wilson, 321 Broad- 
way, N. Y. We commend this article 
to the careful attention of teachers, hop- 
ing it may have ifs due influence in re- 
conciling the two ancient combatants, 
Practice and Preaching: 

“If English Grammar is, as has been 
defined, “the art of speaking and writ- 
ing the English language with proprie- 
ty,’ many, very many teachers, who 
pride themselves on a critical know- 
ledge of all the niceties and intricacies 
of the grammar of the books, and skill 
in parsing, and correcting false syntax, 
are yet very far from having attained 
any skill in the art—especially as prac- 
ticed in the common chit-chat of every- 
day life ; for we often find teachers who 
are really expert in teaching from the 
books, and who call themselves gram- 
marians, yet who continually “murder 
the king’s English” in their ordinary 
conversation. 

And if they, with all their superior 
knowledge of theoretical grammar, fail 
to follow its teachings, what ought they 
to expect from their pupils, who ‘have 
less knowledge of the subject—and 
what do the results of their teaching 
show? We have frequently known 
young men in the “first English Gram- 
mar Class” to recite a rule of grammar, 
and the next moment violate the rule 
in answering a question of the teacher: 
and, indeed, it has not been unfrequent 
in our experience to find both teachers 
and pupils, during a recitation, violat- 
ing those rules of grammar which were 
embraced in the lesson. We do not 
suppose that our experience differs from 


the experience of other teachers whose 
attention has been directed to this sub- 
ject. Indeed, it is a common remark 
with well-educated practical gramma- 
rians, that the study of English Gram- 
mar, as it is pursued in the schools, 
does very little toward forming, in chil- 
dren, the habit of speaking correctly. 
And when we consider how few educa- 
ted meh (wei 2r to the whole class of 
college graduates) speak with gram- 
matical accuracy in common conversa- 
tion, and how seldom we hear a plea at 
the bar, a political speech, or even a 
written sermon, in which a critic cannot 
detect violations of some of the simplest 
rules of grammar, we are led to suspect 
that there must be something wrong in 
the manner in which gtammar is taught 
in the schools. 

Some years ago we were much inter- 
ested in noticing the very accurate lan- 
guage used by a couple of lads in the— ~ 
family of a college professor. Brought 
up within the precincts of a college, in 
the society of the professors and their 
families, never associating with the 
boys of the city, nor yet with the stu- 
dents in college, they had heard none 
but correct language; and, without 
ever having studied English grammar, 
they spoke correctly. They had form- 
ed correct habits of speech, and these 
would probably adhere to them through 
life. And was not this'better, for them 
than the most thorough theoretical 
knowledge of grammar, without the 
practical part? 

But children acquire bad habits of 
speech by associating witk*those who 
speak incorrectly; and these habits, the 
iusiruction which they receive in the 
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‘school-room is seldom sufficient to over- 
come. Even educated men often carry - 


through life certain ungrammatical 
habits which they know to be wrong, 
The great desideratum in grammatical 
instruction seems, therefore, to be, not 
so much to impart additional knowledge 
of correct language, as to adopt some 


course, if possible, which shall substi- 


tute correct habits of speech in place of 
wrong habits early acquired. For if a 
thorough knowledge of grammar is 
often found to be insufficient to remedy 
the evil, what can be expected from the 
very imperfect knowledge of it acquired 
in the school-room by the great majori- 
ty of pupils? Just what we see— 
scarcely any good practical results 
whatever. And yet, without any of 
this toiling for years over the technical 
abstrusities of the grammar of the books, 
some acquire all the benefits of practi- 
cal grammar without any labor or study. 
Cannot we approximate more nearly 
toward teaching grammar as these per- 
sons have learned it,—and cannot we, 
in some manner, more effectually eradi- 
cate the bad habits early acquired ? 
The writer of this article, was once 
called to take charge of a large school 
of boys and young men, nearly all of 
whom were addicted to the use of 
shockingly ungrammatical language in 
their ordinary conversation. It seemed 
as though a lad could scarcely ask or 
answer a question without violating 
some of the simplest rules of grammar. 
When wrong expressions were pointed 
out, many of pupils saw the inaccura- 
cies, but said they “couldn’t think” to 
speak correctly. That was the very 
difficulty with them ; and all the think- 
ing we could get out of them, by talk- 
ing, and lecturing, and study, did very 
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little toward remedying the evil. The 
old habits seemed to be incorrigible. 
We then changed our tactics, and di- 
rected our efforts to the undermining of 
these habits. We furnished each pupil 
with a blank book and pencil, and re- 
quired him to write down every un- 
grammatical expression which he detec- 
ted himself in using, or which he heard 
used by others, in the schoo]-room, or 
on the play-grounds; and once a day 
we required the pupils to read aloud 
what they had thus written, and cor- 
rect the bad grammar. Sometimes we 
varied the exercise by calling upon one 
pupil to read a sentence, another to 
correct it, and some advanced pupil to 
give the reason of the correction. The 
results of this course, within a single 
week, were wonderful. Pupils study- 
ing at their desks would detect, and 
note down, ungrammatical expressiops, 
when they scarcely noticed anything 
else that was said-in the school-room. 
Their ears were’ Soon trained to detect 
discordances in language, just as the 


ear of the musician is.trained to detect 


discords in music, and in one month’s 
time nearly all the ordinary inaccura- 
cies of language, which before were of 
constant occurrence, were removed from 
the school. Moreover, the pupils of 
the advanced grammar class were en- 
couraged to watch closely the language 
of their superiors, and examine standard 
writings, for the purpose of detecting 
inaccuracies in both grammar and rhe- 
toric; and one recitation each week— 
the most profitable of the whole—was 
given to an examination of the selec- 
tions thu¢ made. Experience has fully 
demonstrated to us that this system, 


pursued as a constant daily exercise for 


a whole school, will do more, in six 
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months’ time, to make practical gram- was original on the part of the pupil. 
marians, than three years’ study of any On another occasion one of the pupils 
zrammatical text-books. The correc- was heard to say: “Don’t go any furth- 
tion of the false syntax of the beoks, erthanyoucanhelp.” The expression 
even with the few who study English was presented in the class, and criticised 
grammar to any extent, does nosanswer as not expressing the meaning inten- 
the purpose, for it does but little toward ded. It was said: “The expression 
eradicating the old habits; and we are really gave John permission to go all 
satisfied that it is only when the ear of the way home with James; whereas 
has been trained to detect the inaccu- the catentioun was to give him_permis- 

racies of spoken language, that any one, sion to go but a short distance.” After ; 
who has once acquired ungrammatical some argument, the class unanimously 


habits, ever corrects them. decided that the exception to the ex- 
But this system, tending to ‘make pression was well taken. 
pupils general critics in language, em- It is in this way that the exercises 


braces a much wider range of utility in which we have recommended, not only 
forming correct and elegant writers, train the ear to detect the common in- 
than is covered by the grammar of the accuracies of speech, but also form that 
books, as there are many expressions habit of critical examination into the 
which, although inelegant, and philoso- niceties of language, which is indispen- 
phically inaccurate, do not violate any sable to form the chaste and elegant 
of the technical rules of grammar; and writer. We confidently assure teachers 
our critical pupils will soon delight to that there is no difficulty in forming 
seek out those expressions, and expose thorough practical grammarians upon 
their faults. ‘Thus one of my pupils, this system. We would not discard 
on one occasion, brought forward the’ the use of grammatical text-books, when 
sentence: “I intended to have gone to _ pupils are sufficiently advanced to profit 
New York,” which he justly declared bythem. It is well to understand the 
to be incorrect, for the very philosophi- theory of correct language, especially 
eal reason that the speaker could not when philosophical reasons are involved 
have had, at any past time the inten- in it; but the practical part should 
tion to do an act that was prior to the first be acquired, and should ever be 
intention itself. The reason assigned considered of paramount importance. 
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Extracts from a Speech delivered by, thing more than an, ordinary woman. 
the Rev. 1. J. Stine before the Clear- Not only in the school-room, are the 
field Co. Normal School, at Curwens- teacher's patience and good nature se- 
ville, Pa., June 16th, 1858: verely taxed; oftentimes indeed he is 

The work of the teacher is something faulted for his very virtues, and pupils 
more than an ordinary work; and, tobe come into the school-room with their 
successful, he needs to be something headsswimming with false notions of his 
more than an ordinary man—she, some- character and his worth, falscly instilled 
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by falsely-judging parents and others, 
whe were never inside of is school- 
room in their lives. Yet the True 
Teacher stands a man amid all these 
vexations—striving to do his duty, 
leaving the talk to others. Like Na- 
poleon, but in a better cause, he not 
only undertakes; he accomplishes. His 
motto is not the cowardly one, “I can’t,” 
nor yet the timid one, “I'll try;” but 
in all the dignity of a man he stands 
and proclaims, “J wil/!” and Darkness 
recedes before him, Ignorance hides 
her face in shame, and Sin skulks howl- 
ing back to the pit whence first she 


sprung, while the glorious light of Sei- _ 


ence and Truth breaks in upon benight- 
ed minds as his comes in contact with 
them, and they acknowledge Virtue’s 


reign. 


The minds and the hearts of children, 
as well as their bodies, are tender things, 
and must be tenderly dealt with. The 
True Teacher, observant of human na- 
ture, is aware of this, and his own ami- 
able disposition naturally prompts him 
toa right discharge of his duties in 
this respect. He is not apt to snarl, as 
a chained dog, at every little annoyance, 
and even the petty failings of childhood 
sometimes please him. He sees in 
children nothing less than men and 
women undeveloped. And while he 
possesses absolute authority over his 
school, he commands by requesting, and 
this in a spirit of kindness and cheer- 
fulness. And being kind and cheerful 
himself, the spirit pervades his school. 
There love and honor dwell, happiness 
is there, and the children think there 
is not on earth another such teacher as 
theirs. Blessed among teachers is that 
one who has gained the confidence of 
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his pupils; thrice blessed is he who re- 
tains it. 

Again—the Tine Teacher is charac- 
terized by patience. Impatience and 
fretfulness in a teacher is a sure sign of 
his having been by Nature designed 
for some sterner calling than that of di- 
recting the tender mind of ehildhood in 
the acquisition of knowledge. 

Childhood has many little failings, 
scarcely amounting to faults, yet to meet 
which in the proper manner, requires 
no small amount of patience.’ Besides, 
in regard to “lessons,” many things . 
which to the teacher appear very plain 
and simple, are to the little learner very 
difficult and intricate ; and much labo- 
rious and patient explanation is neces- 
sary. For instance, the Alphabet is to 
the child but a complexity of charac- 
ters, the different names and soufnds of 
which it thinks a herculean task to 
learn. And as it gazes upon the open 
page, and scans the letters, and then 
counts the leaves of the “primer,” to 
see how many it must turn over before 
itis “through,” without just at that 
time the right sort of instruction— 
cheerful patient instruction—it may 
come to the conclusion of the “idle 
boy” in the book, that “that’s too much 
to learn to know so little.” The thought 
may arise that play is more pleasant 
than conning over a page so dull; for 
what is profitable‘or unprofitable, it does 
not enter the mind of childhood to con- 


sider. 
-~ * * we * * * 
“ Moreover, the True Teacher is a 


man of strong Sympathics. We can 
sympathize with the “little ones” in 
their joys and their griefs; can amuse, 
as well as instruct; can cheer and ani- 
mate; can comfort them in their little 
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vexations and sorrows, and wipe away 
their tears. There is scarce a step be- 
tween joy and sorrow in childhood, 
searce a wink of the eye between smiles 
and tears. 

A celebrated painter was once paint- 
ing a child crying. Being asked why 
he represented it in that mood, by one 
dash of the brush he cleared away its 
frowns and tears, and put upon its coun- 
tenance a most bewitching smile.— 
Then, by another dash of the brush, it 
appeared the same as at first—in frowns 
and tears. “Thus, sir,” said the artist 
to his interrogater, “you see how easy a 
thing it is to make children either 
Jaugh or cry.” And as the painter has 
power over the canvass so has the teach- 
er power over the mind and the heart. 
At his will he can make his children 
either laugh or ery. Oh, then, how 
careful should he be that he cause not 
grief and tears and gloom, but joy and 
smiles and happiness instead. 

The True Teacher is also capable of 
sympathizing with his pupils in their 
sports and plays. Not only does he 
know how to make the sad countenance 
cheerful, but also to make even cheer- 
fulness itself more cheerful. Among 
children, he becomes, in sport and play, 
and at the proper time for these enjoy- 
ments, a child again. He lives the 
season of his childhood over. He is a 
poor teacher who can not build play- 
houses with the girls, and play ball 
with the boys. Let no one be afraid 
that his “dignity’’ will be compromised 
by this line of conduct. The teachers 
most successful and most Téspected in 
their schools, are those who are the 
most familiar with their pupils out of 
school. sabe 

Still another characteristic of the 
True Teacher is, ¢ugenuity. He is a 


- 


man of ready invention. Children love 
novelty—routine they hate. The teach- 
er to be successful, must be full of all 
manner of invention. He must be able 
to devise some ‘new thing” for the 
amusement and instruction of his class- 
es, every day. 
* * *k * * * 

But the True Teacher is farther and 
especially characterized by firmness ; 
or, in other words, decision of charac- 
ter. With him “yes” always means 
yes, and “no” always means xo. He 
always means just what he says—no 
more, no less. His pupils soon become 
aware of this fact; and hence they 
learn that, though, as I have said under 
another head, he commands by request- 
ing, his requests must be complied with. 
The True Teacher is not a weak and 
vacillating man. He is careful that he 
never makes a request of his pupils, nor 
ferbids them any anticipation, except 
for their own good, or at least without 
a very good reason; but he will allow 
not even the slightest resistance to 
his authority. Hence his pupils learn 
to respect him, and, respecting him, 
they will respect his authority, too. 
His mere (psed‘xit is enough for them. 
“He says so,” is enough to settle any 
question or dispute among them. 

On the other hand, the teacher who 
is not characterized by firmness, is not, 
can not be respected by his pupils.— 
The seldier could not respect and con- 
fide in the general who was continually 
changing his orders, and re-organizing 
his files, in the same battle. Besides, 


only confusion and disorder would arise 


from such a course. The Teacher is a 
general, at the head of an army—an 
army of regulars and drregulars, who 
need not only his constant supervision 
and discipline, but his firm unwavering, 
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absolute commands also, and _ these 
given, though in kindness, yet in such 
2 manner as to leave no room for doubt 
or disobedience. 

The True Teacher is also a good tuc- 
fician or disciplinarian. Now, as to 
discipline, the world about us differ.— 
So do teachers. By a tactician or dis- 
ciplinarian, I do rot mean a great 
pounder of little backs and heads, nor 
yet a great er-pounder of knowledge ; 
but a great general, a skillful captain. 
Some people have an idea that the only 
way to be successful in the school-room 
is to let the pupils know from the start 
that they have a master. My experi- 
ence has taught me otherwise. Chil- 
dren must be taught to love, not to 
fear ; to obey from love, and not from 
compulsion. 

The True Teacher knows very well 
the turn of every mind with which he 
has to deal; and while some must be 
gently led, others must be urged up the 
Hill of Science. And with him life is 
a reality. There is no monotony in his 
school-room. Others may talk of mon- 
otony—of the dullness of the schovl- 
room. J/is school-rvom is not dull; it 
isa hive of “busy bees improving each 
shining hour.” He is earnest, active, 
energetic, alive to his duties, and life 
and energy pervade his school. The 
hours glide like moments away, and 
“dismissed” generally falls upon the 
ears of the busy group before it was ex- 
pected, and they wonder where the 
time has gone which used to move so 
slowly when John Smith kept school. 


VICIOUS ENGLISH. 
Within the last thirty years we have 
been induced to adopt one of the most 
vicious and un-English locutions that 
ever encumbered our language. At 
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first it was heard only in conversation, 
and was recognized as an ugly Ameri- 
canism ; but now even good writers in- 
form the public that such a thing is or 
was ‘being done,” a church is being 
built, for instance. It has not been run 
through all the tenses yet; but of course 
it is quite legitimate and indeed acces- 
sary to say that such a church will be - 
being built during the ensuing year, 
and that another has been being built 
during the last twelve months, and yet 
another may have been being built for 
two years for aught we know. On the 
same principle our house agents put up 
bills of “House to be let;’’ and ere 
long, we presume the streets will no 
longer resound with “ Knives to grind,” 
or ‘Umbrellas to mend,” for some one 
with a little learning will teach these 
useful itinerants to cry, “Knives to be 
ground,” and “Umbrellas to be men- 
ded.” With respect to the English 
participle in ing, it Were easy to show 
that its functions are by no means so 
circumscribed as those called the active 
present in Latin, and the corresponding 
ones in the modern languages in South- 
er: Europe, and that it cannot be 
made subject to the same rules. But 
we prefer taking broader ground.— 
Most, if not all, of te modern lan- 
guages of Europe are destitute of ter- 
ininational inflexions to indicate the 
passive voice; they form a perfect pas- 
sive by joining. the verb fo be with a 
perfect participle; but the imperfect, 
that is, the expression of unfinished 
time, whether present, past, or future, 
is expressed by the active form. Most 
Continental nations use it reflectively in 
this case, but the English do not. The 
cook tells us that-the beef’ is roasting 
nicely; the draper that this calico will 
wash without yielding the color; the 
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‘arpenter that a certain wood works 


“+ casily; amd the newsmonger that wheat 


sells freely at so much a quarter, while 
the French would say that “sells itself” 
at so much; and so of the rest. The 
verb werden gives the Germans consid- 
erable help in this matter; but still, in 
common with some of the other Teuto- 
nic nations, they freely employ the ac- 
tive form reflectively. The principle 
granted, as we think it must be, unless 
we are to give up the above locutions, 
that the idiom of our language admits 
the use of an active form of the verb to 
express, with respect to an inanimate 
object, the action which it receives, 
there is at once an end put to the ne- 
cessity for framing an imperfect passive 
in the awkward manner to which we 
have adyerted. With respect to living 
agents, Where an ambiguity might arise 
from using the active form, there was 
a term in good use till it was superseded 
by this Americanism; and a man said 
he was getting dressed, if his valet was 
performing that office for him, rather 
than that he was dressing, which con- 
veyed that he was doing it himself: 
The advantage of to get over to be con- 
sists chiefly in avoiding the very un- 
English juxtaposition of one part of the 
neuter verb as auxiliary to* another.— 
The London Review. 





LINDLEY MURRAY. 
“Murray's GRAMMAR” is as wide- 
ly known as the English language, and 
forms a part of the vision of school-days 
which comes up occasionally before the 


memory of every educated American. ' 


en ttemanated from an invalid, confined 


’ for sixteen years im a sick-room. Ie 
yas the son of an eminent (Quaker mer- 
chant in the city of New York, but was 
born at Swetara, near Lancaster, Penn- 
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sylvania, in 1745, while his father was 


engaged in the yocatién of a miller, 
there. 

While yet a small boy, Lindley was 
placed in a school in Philadelphia where 
he was thoroughly instructed in the 
English branches of education, by Kbe- 
nezer Kinnersly, 2 friend and corres- 
pondent of Dr. Franklin. . He accom- 
panied his father to New York, and 
was eagerly engaged in the study of the 
Greek and Latin languages, preparato- 


ry toa collegiate course, when failing 


health compelled him to leave his 
books. He entered his father’s count- 
ing-room, but the routine of service 
there, and the restraints of a stern pa- 
rent, became exceedingly irksome to 
him. Te thirsted intensely’ for knowl- 
edge to be derived from books; and a 
punishment which he deemed unmeri- 
ted, inflicted by his father’s hand, was 
made an excuse for his sudden flight 
from home. —For many weeks he was a 
close student in a boarding school at 
Burlington, N. J., before his friends 
ascertained, by accident, his place of 
éoncealment. A reconciliation was ef- 
fected, and Lindley returned to the 
drudgery of a merchant's desk. 

After much persuasion, Young Mur- 
ray’s father permitted him to enter the 
law office of Benj. Kissam, as a student, 
where he enjoyed the fellowship of John, 
Jay, then preparing for that brilliant 
public career upon which he soon af- 
terward entered. “Ilis father gave him 
a fine law library and Lindley Murray 
commenced the practice of his profes- 
sion in the city of New York, with 
promise of great success. He married 
an anixble woman and regarded himself 
as permanently settled for life, when 
feeble health admonished him to try a 


change of climate. He went to Eng. 








anne 


America. 
~“ecuted that provision of his will, and 
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land, was greatly benefited, and sent 
for his family ; but yearning for his na- 
tive land, he returned in 1771. When 
the War of Independence broke out, 
he acted consistently with the princi- 
ples. and discipline-of the Society of 
Friends of which 
member, and remained neutral and in 


he was a valued 


retirement, at Islip, Long Island. 

His father died during the war and 
on the return of peace, Lindley went 
back to the city, resumed the mercan- 
tile business, which he abandoned in 
youth, purchased a beautiful count:y- 
seat on the Hudson, and seemed about 
to take rank with the merchant  prin- 
ill-health 
away from the changeable climate of 
New York. He went to England, pur- 
chased a beautiful estate in Yorkshire, 
and there gradually sank into the in- 
valid’s chair. His malady was a disease 
of the muscles, which finally deprived 


ces. Again warned him 


him of the use of his limbs. For six- 
teen years he was confined to his roo room, 
and it was during that long season son of 
bodily affliction that he produced his 
popular Lnglish Grammar, English 
Reader, and several religious works.— 
At his death which occurred on the 
16th of February, 1826, in the eighty 
first year of his age, he left a fund, the 
interest of which was to be devoted to 
the diffusion of religious sentiments in 
The Trustees faithfully ex- 


have gratuitously distributed many thou- 
sands of his “ Power of Religion on the 
Mind.” They have just published Dy- 
mond’s “Inquiry into the Accordance 
of War with the Principles of Christi- 
anity” for the same purpose.— Lossing. 





JOHN JAMES AUDUBON. 
Baron Cuvier, the great naturalist, 
paid a just tribute of praise to Audu- 
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bon’s work, Zhe Birds of America, 
when he said, “It is the most gigantic 
aud most magnificent monument that 
has ever been erected to Nature.” The 
man who reared it possessed genius of 
the highest order, and his name and 
deeds will be remembered as long as 
the Bird of Washington soars in the 
firmament, or the swallow twitters in 
the barn. le 


John James Audubon was born in 
New Orleans, on the 4th of May, 1780, 
of French parents in opulent circum- 
stances. 
ever delighted with the song and plu- 
mage of birds; and his educated father 
fostered that taste which afterward led 
him to fame, by describing the habits 
of the tenants of the woods, and explain- 
ing the peculiarities of different species. 
At the age of fifteen years, young Au- 
dubon was sent to Paris to complete his 
education. There he enjoyed instruc- 
tion in art, for two years, under the 
celebrated David. When about eigh- 
teen years of age he returned to Amer- 
ca, and soon afterward his father gave 
hima farm on the banks of the Schuy!- 
kill, at the mouth of Perkioming creek, 
not far from Philadelphia. His time 
was chiefly spent in “forest roamings, 


From infantile years he was 


with his gun and drawing materials.— 
The study of birds had pecome a_pas- 
sion, and the endearments of a home, 
presidea over by a young wife, could 
not keep him from the woods, whither 
he went at early dawn, and returned 
wet with the evening dews. 


In 1809, Mr. Audubon 
Louisville, Kentucky, to reside, where 


went to 


he remained about two years in a mer- 
cantile connection, but spending most 
of his time in the woods. There, in 


March, 1810, he first saw Wilson, the 
great ornithologist. A few months 
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afterward he moved further up the 
Ohio to the verge of the wilderness, 
and then commenced in earnest that 
nomadic life in the prosecution of his 
great study, which marked him as a 
true hero. With gun, knapsack, and 
drawing muterials, he traversed the 
dark forests and pestiferous ‘fens, sleep- 
ing beneath the broad canopy of heav- 
en, procuring food with his rifle, and 
cooking it when hunger demanded ap- 
peasement, and undergoing, day after 
day, the greatest fatigues and privations. 
For months and years he thus wander- 
ed, from the shores of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico to the rocky coasts of Labrador, 
studying and preserving, with no other 
motive than the gratification of a con- 
trolling passion. It was not until after 


eighty thousand dollars, were speedily 
obtained, and Audubon personally su- 
perintended the engravings. He was 
most cordially received in Paris in 1829; 
and the folowing year he was again 
traversing the wilds of his native coun- 
try. Toward the close of 1830, the first 
volume of his great work was issued. The 
monarchs of France and England headed 
his subscription list. The second vol- 
ume appeared in 1884, and within the 
next three years, the work was comple- 
ied in four magnificent volumes, con- 
taining over a thousand figures. In 
18359, Mr. Audubon made his residence 
on the banks of the Jludson, near the 
city of New York, and there his family 
have ever since resided. In 1844, he 
gompleted and published his great work 


an interview with Charles Lucien Bo- / in seven imperial octavo volumes, the 


naparte, the eminent ornithologist, in 
1824, that Audubon experienced a de- 
sire for fame, and thought of publish- 
ing the results of his labors. Thus far 
his mature life had heen devoted to the 
worship of Nature in one of its most 
beautiful and interesting forms, and the 
devotee was entirely lost to himself in 
the excess of his einotions. Nowa new 
world opened before him. He made 
another tour of eighteen months’ dura- 
tion; and, in 1826, he sailed for Eng- 


land to make arrangements for publish- 


ing some of -+his drawings and deserip- 
tive notices. The portraits of birds 
were of life size, and their exhibition 
produced a great sensation among artists 
and literary men, in Great Britain. 
He was received with enthusiasm, es- 
pecially at Kdinburgh, where true ge- 
nius has always been appreciated, and 
there he made an arrangement for the 
engraving of his pictures. Subscrip- 
tions to his work, amounting to about 


engravings ]mving been carefully re- 
duced. 

Not contented with the accomplish- 
ment of such a vast undertaking, Mr. 
Audubon, at the age of sixty-five years, 
agailmwent to the fields, forests, swamps, 
and mountains, with his two sons, to 
explore another department of natural 
history. After immense toil and con- 
tinual hardships, he returned full 
freighted with drawings and descrip- 
tions of The Quadrupeds of America, 
equal, in-eVvéry respect, to those of his 
other work. These were published 
under his immediate sipervision, and 
with the completion of that work his 
ereat labors ceased, He lived in repose 
at his residence near Fort Washington, 
until the 27th of January, 1851, when, 
ut the age of seventy-one years, he went 
to his final rest. hen a brilliant star 
went out from the firmament of genius 


—lb. 
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ZERKRAH COLBURN. 





The earcer of Zerah Colburn, who 
was remarkable for his extraordinary 
performances in mental arithmetic, ex- 
hibits the melancholy spectacle ofa life 
made comparatively miserable by a de- 
pendence upon one precocious faculty, 
and the greed of a misguided parent. 
He was born at Cabot, Vermont, on the 
Ist of September, 1804, and until “he 
was almost six years of age, he appear- 
ed the dullest of his father’s children. 
At about that time he exhibited extra- 


ordinary powers of calculation, by a 


mental process wholly his own, and: 


which he could not explain. His fath- 
er was led to expect great achievements 
by his gifted boy, and at the same 


time, with the avowed purpose of 


procuring money to have him edu- 
eated, he took him to different places 
in New England, to be examined, hop- 
img to mect with some generous aid. 
It was offered by the president of Dart- 
mouth College, who proposed to edu- 
cate Zerah at his own expense. Hoping 
for a more favorable offer, his father 
took him to Boston, where his wonder- 
ful powers created a great sensation.— 
They were indeed wonderful. The 
most difficult questions on the various 
arithmetical rules, were solved almost 


instantly, by a inicital process, for the . 


manual} labor of making figures was al- 
together too tardy for his calculations. 
Several genttémen in Boston -offered 
to educate the lad, but his father would 
not consent. He travelled with him 
through manyof the Middle and South- 
efn States, exhibiting him for money; 
and, in 1812, he went with him to 
England, for the same purpose. After 
travelling through much of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, they went to France, 
und young Colburn became a student 
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in the Lycee Napoleon, for a short time. 
But in all these wanderings the educa- 
tion of the boy was neglected, and the 
unwise father had utterly failed in what 
appeared to be his main object—money- 
making—when, in 1816, they returned 
to England. here the lad found a 
generous patron in the Earl of Bristol, 
who placed him in Westminster school, 
and kept him there about three years. 
Young Colburn was making fine pro- 
gress, and gave many promises of fu- 
ture success, when the father refused 
to comply with some wishes of the earl, 
and the patronage of that peer was lost. 
The fvolish and greedy father then had 
his son prepared for the stage, but he 
Was a poor actor, and was secon obliged 
to abandon that profession, and become 
an assistant teacher in a schoo! in Lon- 
don, to procure bread. Zerah finally 
opened a school on his'own account, and 
he earned some money by making as- 
tronomical calculations for Dr. Young, 
then Secretary of the Board of Longi- 
tude. The elder Colburn died in 1824, 
and the Earl of Bristol and others, as- 
sisted Zerah with means to return to 
his native country. He was then 
twenty years of age. After spending 
some time with his mother and sisters, 
he became assistant teacher in an acad- 
emy connected with Hamilton College, 
in the State of New York. He soon 
afterward went to Burlington, Vermont, 
where he gained a precarious living by 
teaching the French languige. There 
he united himself with the Methodist 
Society, and soon afterward became 
an itinerant preacher. He was an 
indifferent speaker. Finally, in 1835, 
he settled at Norwich, Connecticut, and 
became Professor of the Latin, Greek, 
French and Sparish languages, in the 
“Norwich University.” Two years pre- 
viously he had written and published a 
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memoir of himself, which contains a 
great deal of curious narrative. He 
died at Norwich, on the 2d of March, 
1840, in the thirty-fifth year of his age. 
The moral of his life is, that the won- 
derful development of a single faculty, 
only, is no guaranty of success. 





TRIBULATION. 

We all know that this word. (tribula- 
tion) which occurs not seldom in scrip- 
ture and in the liturgy, means affliction, 
sorrow, anguish; but it is quite worth 
our while:to know how it means this, 
and to question the word a little closer. 
It is derived from the Latin “friLu/im”’ 


_ which was the thrashing instrument, 


whereby the Roman husbandman sepa- 
rated the corn from the husks; and 
“tribulatio,” in its primary significance 
was the act of this separation. But 
some Latin writer of the Christian 
church appropriated the word and image 
for the setting forth of a higher truth, 
and sorrow, distress, and adversity, 
being the appointed means for the sepa- 
rating in men of their chaff from their 
wheat, of whatever in them was light 
and trivial and poor, from the solid and 
the true, therefore he cailed these sor- 
rows and griefs “tribulations” thrash- 
ings, that is, of the inner spiritual man 
without which there could be no fitting 
him for the heavenly garner.—[Trench. 
THE MAGPIE. 

The Magpie is eighteen inches in 
Jength. The head, neck and breast are 
of a deep black, finely contrasting with 
the snowy whiteness of the under parts; 
the neck feathers are very long, and 
extend down the back, leaving only a 
small space of a grayish ash color, be- 
tween them and the tail-coverts, which 
are black; the plumage in general is 
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glossed with green, purple, and blue, 
which catch the eye in different lights; 
the tail is very long and wedge-shaped ; 
the under tail coverts, thighs and legs 
are black: on the throat and part of the 
neck, there is a kind of feathers, mixed 
with the others, resembling strong 
whitish hairs. Indeed, were its other 
uccomplishments equal to its beauty, few 
birds could be put in competition. Its 
black, its white, its green, and purple, 
with the rich and gilded combination 
of the glosses on its tail, are as fine as 
any that adorn the most beautiful of the 
feathered tribe. But it has too many 
of the qualities of a beau, to depreciate 
these natural perfections: vain, restless 
loud, and quarrelsome, it is an unwel- 
come intruder every where; and never 
misses an opportunity, when it finds 
one, of doing mischief. It is a com- 
mon bird in Europe and Asia, and, in 
the western territories of the United 
States. It is remarkable that at the 
point where these birds are first en- 
countered, in proceeding west, the blue 
jays disappear. 

The magpfe bears a great resemblance 
to the butcher-bird in its bill, which 
has a sharp process near the end-of the 
upper chap, as well as in the sharpness 
of its wings, and the form of the tail, 
each feather shortening from the two 
middlemost. But it agrees still more 


‘in its food, living not only upon worms 


and insects, but also upon small birds, 
when they can be seized. A wounded 
lark, or a young chicken separated 
from the hen, are sure plunder; and 
the magpie will even sometimes set 
upon and strike a black-bird. 

The same insolence prompts it to 
scize the largest animals when its in- 
sults can be offered with security.— 
They are often seen perched upon the 
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back of a sheep or ox, picking up the 
insects to be found there, chattering, 
and tormenting the poor animal at the 
same time, and stretch out their necks 
for combat, if the beast turns its head 
backward to apprehend them. They 


seck out also the nests of birds; and if 


the parent escapes, the eggs make up 
torthe deficiency. The thrush and the 
black-bird are but too frequently robbed 
by this assassin, and this in some mea- 
sure causes their scarcity. 

No food seems to come amiss to this 
bird, it shares with ravens in their car- 
rion, with rooks in their grain, and 
with the cuckoos in their eggs: but it 
seems possessed of a providence seldum 
usual with gluttons, fur when it is sat- 
isfied for the present, it lays up the re- 
mainder of the feast for another occa- 
sion. It will in even a tame state hide 
its food when it has done eating, and 
after a time return to the secret hoard 
with renewed appetite and vociferation. 

In all its habits it discovers a degree 
of instinct unusual to other birds; its 
nest is not less remarkable for the man- 
ner in which it is composed, than for 
the place the magpie takes to build it 
in. The nest is usually placed con- 
spicuous enough either in the middle 
of some hawthorn bush, or on the top 
of some high wee. The place, how- 
ever, is always found difficult of access: 
for the tree pitched upon usually crows 
in some thick hedge-row, fenced by 
brambles at the root: or sometimes one 
of the higher bushes is fixed upon for 
the purpose. When the place is thus 
chosen as inaccessible as possible to 
men, the next care is to fence the nest 
above, so as to defend it from all the 
various enemies of the air. The kite, 
the crow, and the sparrow-hawk are to 
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be guarded against; as their nests have 
sometimes been plundered by the mag- 
pie, so it is to be reasonably feared 
that they will take the first opportunity 
to retaliate. To prevent this, the mag- 
pie’s nest is built with surprising labor 
and ingenuity. The body of the nest 
is composed of hawthorn branches, the 
thorns sticking ettward but well united 
by their mutual insertions. Within, it 
is lined with fibrous roots, wool and 
long grass, and then nicely plastered all 
round with mud and elay. The body 
ofthe nest being thus made firm and 
commodious, the next work is to 
make the canopy, which is to defend it 
above. This is composed of the sharp- 
est thorns, woven together in such a 
manner as to deny all entrance except 
at the door, which is just large enough 
to permit egress and regress to the 
owners. In this fortress the male and 
female hatch and bring up their brood 
with security, sheltered from all attacks 
but those of the climbing school boy 
who often finds his torn and bloody 
hands too dear a price for the eggs or 
the young ones. The magpie lays six 
or seven eggs of a pale green color, 
spotted with brown. This bird in its 
domestic state, preserves its natural 
character with strict propriety. The 
same noisy, mischievous habits attend it 
to the cage, that mark it in the woods, 
and being more cunning, so it is a more 
docile bird than any other taken into 
keeping. 

Those who are desirous of teaching 
it to speak havea foolish custom of cut- 
ting its tongue, which only puts the 
poor animal to pain, without improving 
its speech in the smallest degree. Its 
speaking is sometimes very distinct, 
but its sounds are too thin and sharp to 
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be an exact imitation of the human 
voice, which the hoarse raven and par- 
rot can counterfeit more exactly.— Cw- 
vier. 

"ROM “LACON.” 

The ignorance of the Chinese may be 
attributed to their language. A litera- 
ry Chinese must spend half his life in 
acquiring a thorough knowledge of it. 
The use of metaphor, which may be 
said to be the algebra of language, is, I 
apprehend, unknown amongst them. 
And as language, after all, is made up 
only of the signs and counters of know- 
ledge, he that is obliged to lose so much 
time in acquiring the sign, will have 
but little of the thing. So complete 
is the ignorance of this conceited na- 
tion, on many points, that very curious 
brass models of all the mechanical 
powers, which the French government 
had sent over as a present, they consid- 
ered to be meant as toys for the amuse- 
ment of the grandchildren of the em- 
peror. And I have heard the late Sir 
George Staunton declare, that the cost- 
ly mathematical instruments made by 
Ramsden and Dolland, and taken to 
Pekin by Lord Macartney, were as ut- 
terly useless to the Chinese, as a steam- 
engine to an Esquimaux, or a loom toa 
Hottentot The father of Montaigne, 
not inaptly to my present subject, has 
observed, that the tedious time we 
moderns employ in acquiring the lan- 
guage of the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans, which cost them nothing, is the 
principal reason why we cannot arrive 
at that grandeur of soul and perfection 
of knowledge that was in them. But 
the learned languages, after all, are in- 
dispensable to form the gentleman and 
the scholar, and are well worth all the 
labor that they have cost us, provided 


or 
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they are valued not -for themselves 
alone, which would make a pedant, but 
as a foundation for further acquire- 
ments. The foundation, therefore, should 
be in a great measure hidden, and its 
solidity presumed and inferred from the 
strength, elegance, and convenience of 
the superstructure. In one of the notes 
to a former publication, | have quoted 
an old writer, who observes, ‘that we 
fatten a sheep with grass, not in order 
to obtain a crop of hay from his back, 
but in the hope that he will feed us 
with mutton, and clothe us with wool.” 
We may apply this to the sciences, we 
teach a young man algebra, the mathe- 
matics, and legiec, not that he should 
take his equations and parallelograms 
into Westminster Hall, nor bring his 
ten predicaments to the House of Com- 


"mons, but that he should bring a mind 


to both these places, so well stored with 
the sound principles of truth and of 
reason, as not to be deceived by the chi- 
canery of the bar, nor the sophistry of 
the senate. The acquirements of science 
may be termed the armour of the mind ; 
but that armour would be worse than 
useless, that cost us all we had,-.and left 
us nothing to defend. 


L and metaphysics make use of 
wea eee rest of the sci- 
ences put together, and do the least 
work. A modern metaphysician had 
been declaiming before a large party, 
on the excellence of his favorite pur- 
suit; an old gentleman who had been 
listening to him with the most voracious 
attention, at length ventured humbly 
to inquire of him, whether it was his 
opinion that the metaphysics would 
ever be reduced to the same certainty 
and demonstration as the mathematics? 
‘Oh! most assuredly,’ replied our ora- 
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cle, ‘there cannot be the slightest doubt 
of that!’ The author of this notable 
discovery must have known more of 
metaphysics than any other man, or 
less of mathematics; and I leave my 
readers to decide, whether his confi- 
dence was built on a profound know- 
ledge of the one, or a profound igno- 
rance of the other. 





INTRIGUES of state, like games of 
whist, require a partner, and in both, 
success is the joint effect of chance and 
of skill; but the former differ from the 
latter in one particular—the knaves 
rule the kings. Count Stackelberg 
was sent on a particular embassy by 
Catherine of Russia, into Poland; on 
the same occasion, Thurgut was des- 
patched by the emperor of Germany. 
Both these ambassadors were strangers 
toeach other. When the morning ap- 
pointed for an audience azrived, Thur- 
gut was ushered. into a magnificent 


saloon, where, seeing a dignified look- 


ing man seated and attended by a num- 
ber of Polish noblemen, who were 
standing most respectfully before him, 
the German ambassador (Thurgut) con- 
cluded it was the king, and addressed 
him as such, with the accustomed for- 
malities. This dignified looking crea- 
ture turned out to be Stackelberg, who 
received the unexpected homage with 
pride and silence. Soon after, the king 
entered the presence chamber, and 
Thurgut, perceiving his mistake, re- 
tired, much mortified and ashamed. In 
the evening, it so happened that both 
these ambassadors were playing cards 
at the same table with his majesty. 
The German envoy threw down a card, 
saying, ‘The king of clubs” ‘A mis- 
take’ said the monarch; ‘it is the 
knave!’ ‘Pardon me, sire,’ exclaimed 
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Thurgut, casting a significant glance at 
Stackelberg; ‘this is the second time 
to-day I have mistaken a knave for a 
Stackelberg, though very 
prompt at repartee, bit his lips, sand 
was silent. 


king! 


TABLE-TALK. 
JOHN KEMBLE. 

Kemble would correct any body at 
any time, and in any place. Dear 
Charles Matthews—a true genius in 
his line, in my judgment—told me 
that he was once performing privately 
before the king. The king was very 
much pleased with the imitation of 
Kemble, and said, “I liked Kemble 
very much. He was one of my earliest 
friends. [remember once he was talk- 
ing, and found himself out of snuff. I 
offered him my box. He declined tak- 
ing any—‘ He, a poor actor, could not 

, put his fingers intoaroyal box.’ I said, 
‘take some, pray; you will obleege me!’ 
Upon which Kemble replied, ‘It would 
become your royal mouth better to say, 
oblige me;’ and took a pinch.”— Cole- 
ridge’s Table- Talk. 

INFLUENCE OF WOMEN. 

Man is but a rough pebble, without 
the attrition received from contact with 
the gentler sex: it is wonderful how 
the ladies pumice a man down into a 
smoothness which occasions him to roll 
over and over with the rest of his spe- © 
cies, jostling but not wounding his 
neighbors, as the waves of circumstan- 
ces bring him into collision with them. 
— Capt. Marryat. 

PUN OF HOOK. 

Hook and one of his friends happen- 
ed to come to a bridge, “Do you know 
who built this bridge?” said he to Hook. 
“No, but if you go over you'll be toll- 
ed.” 
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Apvotocy.—After many disappoint- 
ments we have at length issued the 
first number of the “Teachers’ Jour- 
nal.” We promised to have it out by 
the 1st September—but we concluded 
it would be safer to wait until the first 
of the next month. But Mr. Johnson 
had not finished casting our type, so we 
were obliged to wait.. Then an acci- 
dent happened to our press—we were 
obliged to contract with Messrs. Blum- 
er, Leisenring & Co., (whose certificate 
we print in another part of the Journal 
for the benefit of Advertisers.) Then 
their press broke—once—twice—three 
times—but after all our troubles, here 
is the Journal. “It does not look as 
well as the first number of a periodical 
should look—so our subscribers may be 
assured that we have not put the “best 
‘on the outside.” We hope that our 
humble efforts to establish a good Mdu- 
eational Journal may be appreciated.— 
We print an unusually large edition as 


can be seen by referring to the card of 


Blumer, Leisenring & Co. The Jour- 
nal is sent to almost every State in the 
Union, thus affording an opporiunity 
to Advertisers to make known their 
places of business and scales of prices to 
buyers in all parts of the country. 

Our readers must excuse the appear- 
ance of the Journal this month. As 
soon as we have everything arranged 
as it should be, we can promise to ap- 
Next 
think of doing away with “ double col- 
umns,” which will enable us to print 
We 


eive you forty-eight pages this month 


pear as we wish to. month we 


more matter in the same space. 


—next month we cannot, unless our 
subseription list will warrant it—but 


we promise you whiter paper and a 
greater variety of original matter,— 
educational and literary. 


2 
—_—— 


DECISIONS BY THE CoMMoN Scnoor 
DEPARTMENT OF Pa.—In the October 
number of the School Journal, the Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools for the 
State, publishes the following official de- 
cisions, which are sufficiently important 
to receive the attention of the public : 

ELecTION FoR TEACHERS.— The 
practice of permitting a formal election 
for teachers by the people of the neigh- 
borhood, is not authorized by the school 
law, and is productive of heart burnings 
and dissensions, that greatly interfere 
with the prosperity of the school. Di- 
rectors should not thus shrink from the 
responsible duty which the law de- 
volves upon them. They should employ 
none but competent teachers, if it be 
possible to procure such ; and it is right 
to respect the wishes of the patrons of 
the school, so far as not to force an ob- 
noxious teacher upon them. It is also 
proper, when possible, to engage the 
teacher of their choice, if he be compe- 
tent for the school to which he is as- 
signed. But directors can readily de- 
termine the merits of cases of this kind 
without the formality of gn election, by 
a promiscuous meeting ; and under or- 
dinary circumstances this would be un- 
necessary. In no case should directors 
resort to such an expedient, to get rid 
of their own responsibility. They 
should listen respectfully to objections, 
and hear the statements of the parties, 
but should decide for themselves, and 
fearlessly seleet the best teachers they 


can get. 
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DeELINQUENT Districts.—In a num- 
ber of districts, directors designedly ad- 
minister the system so as to make it 
more unpopular, and cripple the schools ; 
and in others, they persist in evading 
the law, by the employment of unli- 
censed teachers, as well as in other par- 
ticulars. Superintendents are required 
to report all such cases to the Depart- 
ment; and notice is now given, that in 
every such instance, the Board will be 
held to a literal compliance with the 
terms of the school law, and in case of 
failure, the State appropriation will be 
withheld. The warrants for the State 
appropriation will not be issued until 
the State Superintendent has satisfac- 


tory evidence that the directors have . 


endeavored to perform their whole duty 
in good faith, and to the best of their 
ability and the circumstances of the 
distrjct. 





ba We cut the following from Mor- 
ris & Willis’ Zlome Journal. When 
has our noble State forgotten her duty? 
And when has her talented daughter 
failed in any good work she wished to 
accomplish ? 

Bounreous ALABAMA!—Are our 
rich old States aware that brave young 
Alabama has contributed more than any 
other State towards the “Mount Ver- 
non” tribute of patriotism? We copy 
a paragraph from the Richmond En- 
quirer which states this fact, at the 
same time that it makes the following 
complimentary mention of one of the 
most energetic agents in the good 
work:—“A NoBLE’' WomMAN.—tThe 
Vice Regent of the; Mount Vernon 
Association for Alabama, Madame Oc- 
tavia Walton Le Vert, was honored by 
a most hearty response to the appeal 
she addressed to her State requesting 
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that the sympathy of the people in the 
cause she has so zealously espoused 
would be shown by their contributions 
on the birthday of National Indepen- 
dence. Her words were words of pow- 
er that kindled true hearts to patriotic 
warmth; they fell like rich seed upon 


- good ground and yielded a golden har- 


vest. Between seven in the morning 
and seven at night, of the Fourth of 
July, she received seven hundred dol- 
Jars for Mount Vernon. Is there a 
Vice Regent among the twelve ap- 
pointed who will show as noble a return 
from her State, though the population 
may be far denser? Is not Madame 
Le Vert a worthy descendant of the 
patriot hero who was her grandfather ? 
Her appointment to preside over Ala- 
bama has been particularly judicious— 
especially fortunate. Wherever she 
moves, she 
“Draws after her the hearts of many.” 

Her fellow-citizens have confidence in 
her judgment—they have faith in the 
success of whatever she undertakes— 
they delight to shower honors upon her 
and to testify their love and homage by 
a ready response to her wishes. We 
heard of’ one gentleman who not long 
since enclosed a draft of five hundred 
and fifty dollars to a friend, with the 
charge, “if Madame Le Vert has any- 
thing to do with Mount Vernon I wish 
the money given.” Such an incident 
bears eloquent testimony to her popu- 
larity.” 

ForGivE AND ForGet.—It is much 
pleasanter to laugh than to ery, and it 
is much better for the heart to have a 
peaceful mind than a sour temper. 
These are maxims trite and old, yet 
how few have ever adopted them for 
practice 
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LANGUAGES are formed by the many, 
and not by the few, by the masses of the 
least educated rather than individuals 
of the highest education; and we have 
at least ten words that work upwards 
into good usage to one that works its 
way downward from the learned to the 
ignorant, and never beyond the degree 
to which it has been first comprehen- 
ded by those who adopt it. It is re- 
markable how much, even in a family, 
the names of things and of persons fol- 
low the usage of the least intelligent 
members, as for instance, the children 
rather than the heads of families. <A 
dozen men might be found who call 
their wives “mamma,” after the “prat- 
tle of the infants, and instinctively, for 
the sake of being always understood by 
them, to one man who calls his better 
half “wife.” It is the duty of the wise 
to conform to the ignorant in the mat- 
ter of language, and not the ignorant 


to the wise. This last is indeed impos- 
sible. Hence all marked progress or 


decline in a language marks a progress 
or decline in the thinking power, 
the comprehension of the masses, 
and is very little affected by the few. 
As water boils upwards and not down, 
so words bubble up from the deep 
thoughts of the people, while those 
of the learned only reach the com- 
mon specch and tongue of a nation 
through first reaching the intellect or 
the heart of the masses. The Normans 
have not contributed to the formation 
of the English tongue, though the con- 
querors, the more cultivated, and the 
more powerful for ages, half as much as 
the Anglo-Saxons. 





Ba We have received from a source 
unknown to us, a copy of “The Alabama 
Educational Journal” a neat little pe- 
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riodical of 32 pages, edited by Noah K. 
Davis, Esq.,. Montgomery, Ala. . We 
feel assured that the Educational inter- 
ests of our own native State—our “AI- 
ma Mater” will be well represented and 
ably advocated by the talented contri- 
butors to the columns of this most ex- 
cellent monthly. A new Era in the 
history of “Bounteous Alabama” is 
dawning. May its light never grow 
dim. 

On the battle field, self-possession is 
one of the most essential of qualities. 
Many illustrations are given in the ca- 
reer of Napoleon. On one occasion his 
aids were at a distance, and as it was im- 
portant that a despatch should be pre- 
pared, a man was called from the ranks 
who could write. JouNnoT immediately 
stepped forward, and with a drumhead 
as a desk, wrote as the great chieftain 
desired. While thus engaged, a can- 
non ball fell so near them, that the dust 
of the earth was dashed in their faces. 
Junot coolly remarked: “Jt ¢s in good 
time—twe were just in want of sand.” 
The expression, under the circumstan- 
ces, was a key to the character of the 
man. From that moment he rose grad- 
ually, step by step, until he became 
Duke of Abrantes!—Couriship and 
Marriage. 


hes~An apostrophe to Music: 
Music! O, how faint, how weak, 
Language fails beneath thy spell! 
Why should Feeling ever speak, 
When thou canst breathe her soul so well ? 
Sloore. 





nae To kill bedbugs, take corrosive © 
sublimate and rub it over your bed- 
stead. Then burn your bedstead and 
bed clothing and move into another 
house. 
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Tue TEACHER’s Duty.—Have you 

considered how great a thing it is to be 

’ a teacher, and to stand at the fountain 
whence springs the source of man’s use- 
fulness? and have you thought how 
easy for you to drop into that fountain, 
ingredients that shall embitter or sweet- 
en the whole current of life, even 
where it is broadest and strongest ?— 
When the people of Israel complained 
to the prophet, of the bitterness of the 
waters of their land, he only went to 
the springs and put in a little handful 
of salt ; and all the waters as they flow- 
ed forth were thereafter sweet and 
pure. So the teacher stands at the 
place where bubbles up the stream of 
all influence, and he can throw in there 
silently and surely the salt of good 
principles, which shall make the waters 
go with healing wherever they wander. 
Oh, beware then,» what you say, and 
what you do. Make honesty your rule, 
and fidelity your practice— Rh. I. 
Schoolmaster. 

BEAUTIFUL AND TrRuTHFUL.—A 
pupil of the Abbe Sicard gave the fol- 
lowing extraordinary answers :—“ What 
is gratitude?” “Gratitude is the mem- 
ory of ‘the heart.” “What is hope?” 
“Hope is the blossom of happiness.” 
“What is the difference between hope 
and desire?” “Desire is a tree in leaf; 
hope is a tree in flower; and enjoyment 
is a tree in fruit.” “What is eterni- 
ty?” “A day without yesterday or to- 
morrow; a line that has no ends.”— 
“What is time?” “A line that has two 

_.ends; a path which begins in the cra- 
dle, and ends in the tomb.” “ Whatis 
God?” “The necessary being, the sun 
of eternity, the mechanist of nature, 
the cye of justice, the watchmaker of 
the universe, the soul of the world.” 
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“Does God reason?” “Man reasons be- 
cause he doubts; he deliberates; he 
decides; God is omniscient; he knows 
all things; he never doubts; he there- 
fore never reasons.” 





basMr. PELL describes again, a cer- 
tain frog who is a slow swimmer and 
compelled to procure his subsistence by 
stratagem. It covers itself with mud, 
sea-weed, etc., and agitates by muscu- 
lar power the filaments of fringe, that 
cover its body. They appear so much 
like worms, that fish approach boldly to 
seize them, when they are swallowed 
by a single rapid movement of the fish- 
ing frog, and pace down his capacious 
throat with great case, where they are 
retained by a multitude of teeth. The 
stomach of this extraordinary fish, like 
the Gillaroo trout of Ireland, is endow- 
ed with great muscular power, adapt- 
ing it, like the gizzard of fowls, te per- 
form the two-fold action of digestion 
and mastication. When they swallow 
oysters, clams, or other shell fish, they 
swallow stones, likewise, to assist in 
breaking them up. 





pes>M. Brown Sequard, the celebrated 
Trench Surgeon, has discovered a spot 
in the brain not larger than the head of 
a pin, which if merely touched, produ- 
ces immediate death. 





fas~ The way to put the question.— 
“Tt is move and second dat Mister Non- 
nemacher is de nominate Bresident 
Chuch of dis zoziety ; all dose in dat 
favor blease zay 1” 





par it is said there are 100,000 Nor- 
wegians in the Western States. 





gas" Childhood—“a rosy lawn be- 
tween the cradle and the schoolhouse!” 


~~ 
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THe “TELEGRAPHIC PLATEAU.”"— 
W. E. Trowbridge, assistant engineer 
in the coast survey, argues in his re- 
port to Prof. Bache, that the existence 
of such a plateau is not proved by any 
soundings yet made. The conclugjons 
of Mr. Trowbridge are sustained hy the 
experience of persons in charge of Iay- 
ing the cable. The quantity of cable 
payed out for different distances varied 
in a manner to be accounted for only 
by the great inequalities of the bottom 
of the ocean, and quite irreconcilable 
with the idea of a grand level plain at 
the bottom of the ocean, 





bar For the best Essay on Mental 
Arithmetic (to be in our hands before 
December 10th) we offer a prize of $5. 
Por the best Orginal Poem, comic or 
sentiniental, on * The Schoolmaster,”’ 
we offer a prize of 85. The Poem to 
be in the hands of the Printer beiore 
December 2Uth. 





8c Hutton, giving certain reminis- 
cences of his tuther writes thus :—* At. 
ter a miserable life, pressed down by 
affliction, he departed December 15, 
1758, at the age of sixty-seven, five 
feet seven, corpulent, weighing about 
sixteen stone.” 





besTo give brilliancy to the eyes, 
shut them early at night, and open 
them early in the morning, and let the 
mind be constantly intent on the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, or on the exercise 
of benevolent feelings. 





Free Scnoous iN Guorara.—A 
bill has been introduced into the Geor- 
gia Legislature proposing to establish a 
Free School System in that State. 
God Speed ! 


rex De Morgan relates that the late 
Professor Vince was once arguing at 
Cambridge against dueling, and some 
one said, “Well, but Professor what 
would you do if one called you a liar?” 
“Sir,” said the fine old fellow in his 
peculiar brogue, “I should tell him to 
prav—and if he did pruv it T should 
be ashamed of mnyself, but if he d/dwt, 
he ought to be ashamed of himself.” 


gress We propose to advertise for 
teaching subseribers, eratuitously, Send 
us your address, a copy of your certifi- 
cate, and a line or two stating your age 


xe, &e, and we will advertise your 


“ want for two months. 


Our object is twofold. We wish to 
aid the feacher, and we wish also, 
where it is possible, to supply every 
school with a good tencher. 

THe ArLantic Canie.—Lhe  sue- 
cessful laying of the Cable was announ- 
ced on the dth of August. Eleven 
days afterward (16th) the Queen’s Mes- 
save was received and the reply of the 
President was transmitted on the day 
following. The first general news item 
was a message of Peace received at 
Trinity Bay on the 25th. Since the 
Ist of September no message has been 
transinitted. 

Tun Pressure orf tHe ATMOs- 
PHERE.—The barometer, it has been re- 
cently discovered, rises and falls twice 
every day regularly. It falls lowest: at 
45 minutes past 2 o’clock, A. M., and 
\) minutes past + P.M. Te rises to its 
erextest height at 27 minutes past 9 A. 
M., and at 11 minutes past 11, P.M. 


The cause of these barometricz] oscilla- 


tions has not yet been discovered. 
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Howarp Con.eck MAGAZzINE.— 
The students of this Institution have 
issued the Prospectus of a Magazine 
under the above title to be published at 
Marion, Alabama. We wish it success. 
It will be a pleasure to us to exchange. 





pes-Lehigh County Teachers on vis- 
iting Allentown should not fail to call 
upon our friends Blumer, Leisenring 
& Co. Their stock of books Kce., Xc., 


is large and well selected. 





pas> The Advertisement ot Trexler, 
Harlacher & Weiser, showeth that their 
stand is No. 31 Hamilton Strect, Allen- 
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town, where Teachers and others wish- 
ing to purchase books, &c., &e., will be 
liberally dealt with. 





yea. Uriah Hunt & Co., are well 
known Philadelphia publishers. “We 
advertise one of their last works on the 
cover, 
nH. Potter & Hammond’s System of 
Penmanship. We advise Teachers to 
examine this system. Advertisement 
on another page. 
hay Erratum.—Page 11—column 
]—line 27—for analysis read analogy. 
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bay Contributions to this department, 
consisting of mathematical, geographi- 
eal, grammatical, philosophical, etymol- 
ogical and historical questions, are res- 
pectfully solicited. The auszevrs to these 
questions must be p/ain/y written; ay- 
ranged for the compositor, as they should 
appear in type, and above all, must be 
lucid and analytical, or they will re- 
ceive no attention. ‘They must also be 
numbered to correspond with their a+ 
propriate questions. ; 

1. What place on the globe has the 
highest mean annual temperature ? 

2. Ifone pound, ten, and forty groats 
will buy a load of hay, how many pounds, 
with nineteen crowns, for furenty loads 
will pay? 

3. Can an adverb qualify a noun ? 

4. “John was laughed at by Charles” 
-—Parse “at.” , 

5. Why should not “mischievous” 
be accented on the second syllabic ? 

6. Why is “preferred” written with 
twy r’s, and “offered” with one ? 


7. Subtract 7 fur., 89 rods, 5 yds., 1 
ft., 5} in., from 1 mile, and explain the 
operation, 

8. How high is Lake Zurrah above 
the level of the sea? 

. How long is the Atlantie Tele- 
graph Cable ? ‘ 

10. How may a quantity be made 
smaller by multiplication ? 

11. When and what did Cornelius 
Nepos write ? 

12. How many men were employed 
in building the Pyramids ? 

13. “This work I recommend with 
pleasure as meeting the requirements 
ofthe age.” Parse the italicised words. 

14. Why do we use “as” before the » 
nominative case and “dike” before 
the objective ? 

15. What was the title of the first 
work on Grammar published in North 
America? When published? ~ os 

16. “I dreamed a dream ;” why do 
we parse “dreamed” as an active verb ? 
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PROCEEDINGS OF STATE AND COUNTY CONVENTIONS. 


bes~ Our correspondents will notice 
that we have considerably shortened the 
Reports of County conventions, they 


were so kind as to send us. We are 


obliged to condense these reports. If 


they are merely accounts of motions 
made by A, B, and ©, from this and 
that District or borough, they are of no 
interest whatever except to Messrs. A, 
B,andC. But,if Messrs. A, B, and C, 
in their remarks say something which 
is of practical benefit to the Teacher, 
the Community, or the Cause, then 
every reader of the Journal is interested. 
Then he finds something in these Re- 
ports which will induce him to read 
the “Report from Greene County” 
with as much interest as he takes in 
that from “White County.” We feel 
constrained to say that among the Re- 
ports of County Conventions transmit- 
ted to us for publication, scarcely vne 
contains a line, the reading of which 
will benefit or please any one uncon- 
nected with the schools of the particular 
locality from which came the Re- 
port. 

Now, in writing out your reports, do 
not merely give us a lengthened ab- 
stract of the minutes of the Associa- 
tion, but try and catch some good idea 
born during your debates, and give us 
its shape in words, sothat we and the 
rest of mankind may enjoy the mental 
sight of the prodigy. We wish to 
slow up in some future number the 
folly of this “Institute Report’ busi- 
ness, as it is generally performed, and af- 
terward present a model by which we 
hope others besides ourselves may be 
benefited, but time and space now for- 
bid it. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACH- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION held its Annual 
Meeting at Scranton, Luzerne county, 
on the 10th, 11th, and 12th days of 
August. 
livered and some interesting reports 


Several addresses were de- 
read. One delivered by our State Su- 
perintendent “on the practical working 
of the School System of the State,” we 
understand was a very able address. 
Dr. Frank Taylor was chosen President 
for the ensuing year. 





Tue New York Teachers’ Associa- 
tion held its 15th Annual Meeting at 
Lockport on the 2nd of Aug., and cone 
The fol- 


lowing resolution among many others, 


tinued in session three days. 


was read ; 

“Resolved, That laws requiring and 
enforcing attendance upon the schools 
provided at the expense of the state, 
would be in strict accordance with the 
true principles of a democratic govern- 
ment, and would prove an incalculable 
benefit to individuals and to the State.” 

Amen! say we. 





Tne ALABAMA EpucaATIONAL As- 
SOCIATION convened for its Third An- 
nual Meeting, July 25th, 1858, in the 
chapel of Howard College, Marion. 
Among the Resolutions offered (and we 
look in vain for more practical, sensible 
resolutions any where) were the follow- 
ing by F. R. Lord: “Resolved, That 
the Legislature shotfld provide the 
means of a free education in all the 
Public Schools in the State, and that 
the present State appropriation from the 
16th Section fund, to such schools is 
totally inadequate to the end proposed, 
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“Resolved, That the payment of tuition 
in any of the Public Schools, by any 
parents residing in the District where 
a school is located, should under no 
circumstances be required.” 

The next resolution calls for a system 
of general taxation upon all real and 
persenal property in the State. 

peg A committee of D. G. Sherman 
and D. C. B. Connerly went thro’ the 
audience with subscription lists to the 
Educational Journal and procured 310 
subscribers. 

Tue Missouri Srate TEActERs’ 
AssocravTion- held its Srd 
Meeting at Jefferson city, commencing 
July 6th. Will the “ Missouri Educa- 
tor” exchange ? 


Annual 


nase The National Teachers’ Associa- 
tion convened on the 10th of Aveust at 
Cincinnati. 4 We have received no ac- 
count of the proceedings. 





%eThe next meeting of the Na- 
tional Teachers’ Association will be 
held at Washington, D. C., on the 2nd 
Wednesday in August, 1850. 





Ture Lenran County Teachers’ -\s- 
sociation held its 2nd Semi-annual ses- 
sion during the last week in, Septem- 
ber. Prof. Allen and the Hon> H. C. 
Hickok (State Superintendent) visited 
the Institute during the session. From 
Mr. Hickok we heard a most, ias- 


terly defense of the School System of 


the State. We regret that we have 
not sufficient space for the few notes 
we took during the delivery of his ad- 
dress, but hope to induce him ere long 
to favor us with an abstract. Will he 
“fake?” From us individually Messrs. 
If.and A. will please receive assurances 


ae Oe eT A 


me 





[November 


of our obligations to them for their in- 
struction and encouragement. To Prof. 
I. N. Gregory, of Allentown, the Teach- 
ers of the county are indebted for much 
real, practical adviee. His defense of 
the “Text-bouk,”’ in answer to Prof. Al- 
len, was excellent, and we hope to have 
the pleasure of hearing the conclusion 
of the discussion of this subject between 
these gentlemen at our next meeting. 
Will Mr. Souder read Q’s article on the 
“Laneuages?” We understand that 
he (Mr. 8.) has introduced the study 


of Latin into his school. A good move. 





Tescuers’ Instirutr.—The Mont- 
gomery County Teachers’ Association 
met at Freeland, en Friday and Satur- 
day the 20th and oth ult. The 
number of Teachers was quite large 
and the meeting was ore of the best 
On 
Friday morning, the subjects of Histo- 
ry aud Analytical Grammar were dis- 
eussed. In the afternoon, the subjects 
of Alecbra, Multiplication and Division, 
False Syntax, and Mental Arithmetic 
were taken up. In the evening, lec- 
tures on Ventilation, Tlistory and the 
Imagination were delivered. On Sat- 
urday morning, an Kssay on the Trials 
Duties and Rewards of Teachers ; Prot: 
T. R. Uunsicker, on ‘ Proportion ;” 
John W. Loch on “The Properties of 
the number Nine ;” and Prof. Schnei- 
der, of Norristown, on “The Philoso- 
phy of Language,” were the lecturers. 
Pottstown was selected as the next 


and most interesting yet held. 


place of meeting. ; 

Tur Berks County Teachers’ As- 
sociation held its 5th annual meeting in 
the Hall of the Reading Institute, on 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, Oct. 
27th, 28th and 29th, Mr. Danicl Zer- 
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bey in the Chair. This Meeting is 
said to have been the most gratifying 
to the Teachers and friends of Eduea- 
tion of any ever held in the county. 
Messrs. Mason, Good, Marsh, Brown, 
K. W. Carpenter, D. Lewis, M. Reber, 
Rockafellow, Jones, Ezra High, J. B. 
Quimby and others participated in the 
discussion of the different questions 
proposed. — 

ScHUYLKILL County TEACHERS’ 
InstiruTrE.—This body is now holding 
their semi-annual session. It com- 
menced at 10 o’clwck on Thursday 
morning, in the Associate Reformed 
Church, Market street, and was opened 
with a Lecture by Mr. Field, of Schuy]- 
kill Haven, on “Teachers, their qualifi- 
cations, duties, &c.” Then followed an 
exercise in Latin by a class of boys of 
the Pottsville High School, under the 
care of Mr. Philips. Exercises in mental 
arithmetic were engaged in by the 
members of the Institute, and continued 
until the hour of adjournment. 

In the afternoon the usual exercises 
were resumed, and Prof. Trego made 
some remarks upon the subject of min- 
eralogy. The attendance of Teachers 
was very good, although that profession 
in the county was by no means fully re- 
presented.—Sch. Co. Paper, Nov. Gth. 

We hope to hear more from this In- 
stitute, in time for our next.—[Eb. 





Mirriin Country.—The annual ses- 
sion of the Teachers’ Institute of Mifflin 
County, met at McVeytown last week. 
The number of Teachers in- attendance 
was larger than on any former occasion. 
Little Mifflin is doing a good work in 
the Educational field. Her Teachers 
are wide awake, and are embracing 
every opportunity to improve them- 
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sfves for their work. Prof. Hawn, 
the efficient County Superintendent, 
has had a Normal Class during the past 
month, of some six weeks continuance. 
Over forty were in attendance during 
the session, and also at the Institute. 
Prof. Hawn is doing a good work. Mr. 
F. A. Allen of the Chester County Nor- 
mal School was the principal Teacher 
and Lecturer. Dr. Lambert, of N. Y., 
was in attendance during theelast day. 
— Chester County Times. 





Te Srxtn Semi-annual meeting of 
the Luzerne County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, convened at Pittston, October 
ZSsthand 20th. Prof. Y. C. Smith read 
a report on ‘Classical Literature as an 
element of education.” He was follow- 
ed by Hon. E. B. Chase of Wilkes- 
barre, and Dr. Hake of Plymouth. 
Prof. Walker of the New Columbia 
Normal School read a report on the 
“Establishment of State Normal 
Schools.” Miss Foster of the Hyde 
Park School, read an admirable essay, a 
copy of which was requested for pub- 
lication. On motion it was resolved, 
“That a Teachers’ Institute and Drill 
be held et Wilkesbarre, to commence 
on Monday December 27, and to con- 
tinue four days.” Profs. Smith and 
Chase then followed; the one with an 
essay, the other with an extemporane- 
our discourse on the Schoo] Law. 





Ciinton Co. TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 
—On the 18th Oct., some forty Teach 
ers, representing the counties of Union) 
Centre, Lycoming, Bradford, Columbia 
and Clinton—met at Logansville for 
the purpose of interchanging views ‘on 
matters pertaining to the “ Welfare of 
the Public School System.” During 
the session (which closed on the 20th) 
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the following subjects were ably discus- 
sed by. all the members present : 

Should corporal punishment be abol- 
ished? Are night-schools profitable ? 
The jurisdiction of the Teacher, how 
far does it extend? Should schools be 
kept open on Saturday? Should schools 
be opened with prayer ? 

Wm. A. Ridge addressed the asso- 
ciation on the subject of “The Teach- 
ers Calling.” Geo. O. Deise, Esq., on 
“Our National Future.” §S. B. Snook 
on “The Duty of Parents to their 
Children.” An Essay on the subject 
of “Phrenology as a qualification fer 
Teaching” was read on the second day 
by Win. J. Poorman who ¢ertainly dis- 
played a profound knowledge of his 
subject. This Essay was listened to 
with great attention and at the close of 
the reading, the author was requested 
by the Institute to furnish a copy for 
publication. Mr. Deise’s essay on 
‘The Teacher’s Jurisdiction” was also 
read and a copy requested for publica- 
tion. Mr. Poorman again addressed the 
Institute on the subject of “Modern 
Progress.” he other speakers and 
essayists were Messrs. D. Bower, W. A. 
Ridge, Elliot, Suook, Townsend and 
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Wolf. Several very sensible Resolutions 
were passed, among which was the fol- 
lowing: 

“That we recommend to the favora- 
ble notice of school Directors, those 
Teachers who purpose making Teach- 
ing their permanent Profession, when 
the qualifications of these-are as g 
us of those who teach because they havé 
no more profitable business to attend 
to.” Adjourned to meet in Tylersville 
on the 2nd Friday of February, 1859. 

G. 

TYLERSVILLE, Oct. 29th, 1858. 





McKEAN County Tracers’ As- 
sOcIATION.—The fourth annual session 
of the McKean County Teachers’ In- 
stitute was held at Smethport, com- 
mencing on Monday, Oct. 4th, 1858, 
and continued one week, under the care 
of the county Superintendent. Among 
those who participated in the exercises, 
were Prof. Haffey, Col. Crane, H. b. 
Seeley, Warren Coles, Esq., Prof. Ken- 
yon, J. F. Cone, W. W. Brown and 
others. The audience was better than 
at any previous institute held in this 
county. SmpRa. 

KEATING, Oct. 11th, 1858. 
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Tne NoRMAL Mentrat ARITHMETIC 
—By Prof. Ed. Brooks, of the Mil- 
lersville Normal School. Cowperth- 
wait & Co. 

We call the attention of our readers 
to the advertisement of this work—to 
be found in another part of the Jour- 
nal. The best recommendation of this 
Mental Arithmetic is the book itself. 
It contains many new features, to a few 
of which we call attention. 








1. Fifty-six pages are devoted to the 
subject of Fractions, which are fully and 
clearly treated. 

2. The arrangement and treatment 
of this subject is peculiar. ‘ First is 
civen the fractional word, treating them 
like denominate numbers; then the 
numerical fractional expression, and 
then, after extensive exercise in analyti- 
cal processes, mechanical methods are de- 
rived from these processes by Induction.’ 
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3. At the close of Fractions some of 
these methods are stated in the form of 
Propositions, and their truth substan- 
tiated by demonstration, in a manner 
different from that of any other work 
on Mental Arithmetic we have seen. 

4. The author has introduced many 
different kinds of questions which are 
not to be found in any other work on 
Mental Arithmetic. 

We hgpe to see this little work in- 
troduced into every school, in which 
Mental Arithmetic is taught. (And 
what school should be Without it?) It 
is now used in many schools in this 
State, among which we find the Dela- 
ware Normal School at Upland—and 
the Lancaster Co. Normal School at 
Millersville. 

From Sowers & Barnes, Philadelphia. 
we have received Comstock’s Klo- 
cution and Sander’s High School 
Reader. 

Dr. Comstock is well known as the 
most successful Teacher of Elocution 
in the United States. His book is ad- 
mirably adapted to the schoolroom and 
we have found it an excellent Instruc- 
tor even in our private sanctum. In 
every school there should be a class in 
Elocution, and we think no teacher 


should be without Dr. Comstock’s work, . 


whether he uses it as his text book or 
simply as a book of reference. Sander’s 
High School Reader is on a par with 
the rest of the Series to which it be- 
longs. We do not see in what consists 
its superiority over other reading books. 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICAL SERTES.— 

From Sowers & Barnes, Phil’a. 

This is the title of a series of works 
on Geography, published by A. &. 
Barnes & Co., of New York. The se- 
ries consists of four books progressing 
gradually from the picture-book of the 
child of five or six years, to the Geogra- 


phical text-book of the advanced schol- 

ar. We are much pleased with “First 

Lessons.’ Just enouzh of Geography 

is given for the child beginning the 

study. Dlenty of room left for the 
teacher. In fact we with that more ad-, 
vanced works on other subjects con- 
tained /ess matter. The 2nd book is 
an introduction to the manual of Geog- 
raphy, (the 3rd book of the series) but 
as we have not seen it we can say noth- 
ing of its merits. \\ Judging by the ex- 
cellence of the Ist, 2nd and 4th of the 
series, itis no doubt worthy of a careful 
examination. The last of the series is 

a splendid work both in design and ex- 

ecution. 

We have received from the author, 
“WarrREN’s CoMMON Scnoon GeE- 
OGRAPHY, published by H. Cowperth- 
wait & Co., Philadelphia. 

All who have read Warren's Physi- 
cal Geography will be assured of the 
excellence of this work. The arrange- 
ment of the Maps and Map questions is 
the same as that of the Physical Geog- 
raphy. No initial letters are given as 
guessing marks, in this work. A novel 
feature and one which will strike the 
teacher as being a most useful one, is 
the introduction of two Charts, one of 
“Oceanic Routes” andthe other of Rail- 
road Conneetions in the United States.” 
Ilistory oF THE UNITED STATES.— 

Containing the declaration of. Inde- 

pendence, Constitution ¢f the United 

States, and a Table of Chronology, 

ke. &e. By John J. Anderson.— 

Phil’a, U. Hunt & Co. 

This is a little question-and-answer 
book which mifhtbe made very useful 
in the schoolroom in connection with 
some more extensive text book. The 
arrangement of the text, especially that 
of the Constitution is very goed. The 
questions for review will uid the teacher 
whatever book he may use. 
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COWPERTHWAIT & CO. 


H.COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


609 CHESTNUT, AND 608 AND 610 CARPENTER STREETS, 
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SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS. 


AMONG THESE ARE 


Warren’s New Series of Geographies. 
The following books are comprised in this series—namely : 


WARREN’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN’S COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 





This series forms a complete geographical course, adapted to the various stages 
of progress of the different classes of all our schools. 

In all the books of this series, the Maps and descriptive text are in the same 
volume. The Maps and Engravings are of the very highest order of excellence. 

The Primary Geography is designed for beginners. It contains a brief de- 
scription of the different countries of the earth, “and is illustrated by twenty beau- 
tiful colored Maps. Copies of the Primary Geography for examination, will be 
sent by mail, postage paid, on the receipt of twenty-four cents. 

The Common School_Geography is especially intended for the use of the 
Graminer-Schouls of our cities and towns, and of the Common-schools in the 
country districts. It contains a description of all the countries upon the globe, 
and is illustrated by very superior Copper-plate and Electrotyped Maps. 

The Physical Geog prnes | isa most admirable book for Colleges, Academies, 
Seminaries and High Schools. The entire work is comprised in one Volume, 
Royal Quarto, of 92 pages. It is printed on fine white paper, in an open clear 
type—is magnificently illustrated by many fine Wood Engravings, nearly all of 
which are from original designs, and by twenty Electrotyped and Copper-plate 
Maps and Charts, drawn expressly for the work. The Copper-plate Maps are 
beautifully colored, and in all cases the Maps and Questions pertaining to them 
are on the same page, or on pages opposite to each other, so that in no instance 
have the leaves to be turned to find the answer to 2 question. Copies of either 
the Common-school, or Physical Geography will be sent by mail for examina- 
tion, postage paid, on receipt of 60 cents, which may be remitted in postage 
stamps. 


es Series of English Grammars. 
cae INTRODUCTION To tir STUDY or ENGLISAL GRAMM AN, 


REENE’S ELEMENTS or ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
GREENE’S ANALYSIS or tre ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 





This valuable series of school books was prepared by Prof. Samuel 8: Greene, 
of Brown University, Providence, Khode Island. The best recommendation of 
them is the fact that they are in general use as text-books in the higher order of 
schools in all parts of the United States. Copies of Greene's Introduction will be 
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BLUMER, LEISENRING & CO. 


forwarded for the examination of teachers on the receipt of 15 cents. The Ele- 
ments or Analysis will either be sent for examination on the receipt of 24 cents. 


Brook’s Mental Arithmetic. 


“The Normal Mental Arithmetic, a thorough and complete course by Analysis 
and Induction, by Edward Brooks, A. M., Professor of Mathematics in the Lan- 
caster County Normal School.” 

This excellent little work was prepared by Prof. Brooks, the well known teach- 
er of Mathematics in the Lancaster County Normal School, at Millersville. 

It possesses many new and striking features, and it has been warmly commen- 
ded by teachers who have examined it. Copies will be forwarded to teachers for 
examination on receipt ef 12 cents, which may be remitted in postage stamps. 
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‘A NEW SCHOOL HISTORY © 


OF THE 


UNERAD VRARBS. 


HE subscribers have recently issued a History ef the United States, chiefly 

in the form of Question and Answer, containing all the events necessary to 

be committed to memory: Also a g@fies of Letters on the Constitution of the 

United States, which’ will be found as efficient an exposition of this subject and 

as well adapted to school purposes as that contained in works devoted exclusive- 
ly to it. 

” This work is largely used in the Public Schools of Philadelphia and New 

York, and is found to give immense satisfaction. It ig.a book of moderate size, 

making the subject short and pleasant to the Pupil. We respectfully invite the 

attention of Teachers to it. Price $2,25 per dozen, 25 cts. per copy by mail, free 


of postage. 
URIAH HUNT & SON, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
62 North 4th St. Philadelphia. 


BLUMER, LEISENRING & CO,, 


Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 
NO. 19 EAST HAMILTON STR., ALLENTOWN, PA. 





LARGE assortment of School and Miscellaneous and Law Books always on 
A hand. We invite examination of our stock. Also, Publishers of the 


Allentown Hriekens-Dote, 


Circulation over 5,000: 





e 


TREXLER, HARLACHER & WEISER, 
DEALERS 1N 
Books, Stationery, Blanks, Wall and 


Fancy Papers, Perfumeries, &c., 
NO. EAST HAMILTON STREET, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


LWAYS on hand an assortment of English and German School and Mis- 
_ cellaneous Books, to which the attention of Teachers and others is invited. 


N. B.—Also a -large supply of Page's. Theory and Practice of Teaching, 
Northend’s Teacher and Parent, and other Educational works— Macaulay's Hi into- 
ry of England, (cheap edition ) besides’ various other works which should be 
found in every Teacher's Library. 


POTTER & HAMMOND’ S 


ANALYYIGAL AND PROGRESSIVE SYSTEM 
OF 
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CONTAINEN 










: OF CO NG AN EXERCISE IN WRITING. 
SHED IN 12 NUMBERS. 


NHE most complete and scientific system of Penmanship now before the puly 
‘lie. It is extensively used in the New England, Middle and Western States. 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES. 










nee. We shall be happy to exchan with all the Educational Journals in the 
UNITED STATES, and the CA! ei 
a , receiving this numbes tap requested to give our enterprise the 


encouragement it deserves. 
—- 
‘peg. 8S. M. PETTINGILL & CO. are our Advertising Agents, for New York 
aud Boston, JOY, COK & COs, for Philadelphia. These firms are authorized to 


contract for us at our published rates. ~ 





yeh... Specimen copies sentto any address on application by mail to the Pub- 
lishera. McALPINE & HAINES, 
* ALLENTOWN, Leuiou Co., Penna. 








JOB PRINTING, of all kinds, from the smallest Label to the 


larges oster, executed with faste, “haste and at low rates, at the “Lehigh Regis- 
ter” J ob Mees, Allentown, Ps. 
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